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OF TENNYSON. 


SG; NE of Thackeray’s daughters, in a sketch of Ten- 
nyson, tells us that when Byron died the younger 
poet felt that the whole world was at an end— 
that nothing else mattered. “I remember,” he 
said, “I walked out alone, and carved ‘ Byron is 

dead’ on the sandstone.” No second-rate sensitive mind could 
have felt in this way, and no mind not sensitive could have suf- 
fered as Tennyson suffered when the meteoric personality of By- 
ron passed out of sight. The passing away of Tennyson could 
not affect us as the shock of Byron’s touched him. Newman 
had gone, Sir Henry Taylor had gone, and Tennyson himself 
seemed to be waiting for the change when he put at the end 
of Demeter and Other Poems (1889)— 


“ Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 
And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark; 


“For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and ‘Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar.” 


After all, no matter what he may have written since, that is 
his last message—a message of resignation, of hope. But, com- 
paring it with the famous lyric of the great English cardinal—a 
lyric which is mistakenly called a hymn—one feels a pang that 
the hope is not more definite, and one misses that humility 
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which is the leading note of “ Lead, Kindly Light.” The poet 
of “In Memoriam” is ready to obey just as he is, “ without one 
plea”; the poet of “The Dream of Gerontius” prays that he 
may be led to grow worthier of the light of God. 

The death of Tennyson has not shocked his admirers as the , 
death of Byron shocked the young Tennyson; but it has fallen 
like a clod on our hearts, for all that. If he did not die in the 
blaze of his glory, like Byron, he died while he was still glorious. 
It is sometimes happy for a poet to die young. It was happy 
for Keats; it was happy for Maurice de Guérin; and “ Endy- 
mion” and the “Centaure” have a double value for us because 
they seem to reflect the golden noontime of a day that never 
came. It was not happy for Chatterton, whose fulfilment would 
have made his promise pale, for it had genius and industry ; it 
would have been a terrible loss to the world if Tennyson had 
died after he had written “ Maud.” No English poet has been so 
equal, no English poet has been so correct, no English poet has 
done more to hold up for admiration the Christian ideal of love 
and marriage; and, if English and American literature is pure, 
we owe it more to the influence of Lord Tennyson than to any 
other writer. We who have read his poems, or had them read 
to us ever since we can remember, cannot realize how subtly 
his inspiration has gone into our blood. 

As a lyricist he was delicate and musical as Theocritus. 
Shelley comes close to him; but there is, in all the nineteenth 
century, only one set of lyrics that surpass his, and these are the 
choruses in Swinburne’s “ Atalanta in Calydon.”” Tennyson’s songs 
are melodies in themselves; he is the only Englishman whose 
lyrics may be compared with Shakspere’s without suffering. But 
his music is modern and touched with sadness. His “Sing low, 
my Lute,” in “Queen Mary,” is lovelier than Queen Katharine’s 
song in “Henry VIII.” He, so thoroughly imbued with the 
modern spirit of sadness, could never attain the jollity of the 
“merrie” time that produced Puck’s song at the end of “ Mid- 
summer-night’s Dream.” 

Of the great poetical dramas of our century Tennyson creat- 
ed none. But he did a greater thing : he made an epic—an epic 
of almost feminine grace and beauty—a Corinthian shaft, if you 
will, but on a solid base, masculine in its strength. A time will 
come when the critics and the people will agree that the three 
great dramas of the nineteenth century are: Shelley’s “ Cenci,” 
Sir Henry Taylor’s “Philip Van Artevelde,” and Aubrey de 
Vere’s “Alexander the Great.” To these may be added the 
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elder Aubrey de Vere’s “ Mary Tudor.” Tennyson’s “ Harold ” 
or “Queen Mary” will not be of them. And one of the reasons 
is that Tennyson seems deliberatively to have misunderstood the 
time and the people. Let us imagine, if we can, what Reginald 
Pole would have become in the hands of the man that painted 
Wolsey. See what he has become in those of a genius who in- 
sisted on looking at English history from the point of view of 
an English dourgeots. No delicacy and art of treatment, no 
touches of natural speech, no beauty of expression in a tragedy 
can atone for lack of elevation in the characters. The people 
in “ Harold” and “Queen Mary” lack both elevation and dis- 
tinction. And yet there are some indiscriminating admirers of 
Tennyson who compare “Queen Mary” with “ Henry VIII.” to 
the disadvantage of the latter. The last act of “ Henry VIII.” 
is a misfortune not due to Shakspere. But there is the same 
difference between them as there would be between a Madonna 
by Murillo and one, inspired of the Protestant idea of the 
Mother of God, by Sir John Millais. Judged by the highest 
standard, Tennyson’s tragedies are failures, and not even “splen- 
did failures”—a phrase which “ Maud” and “The Princess” de- 
serve, and which the Rev. Mr. Van Dyke applies to them in his 
very sympathetic study of the poetry of Tennyson. 

The reason of the failure of “Maud” is apparent. It is a 
reflection of the worst qualities of Byron; it has his hysteria 
without his passion. When he wrote “Maud” Tennyson had 
not found out how strong he could be himself. The lyrics in 
“Maud” alone give it value; and lyrical beauty is at its ut- 
most in the line, “ There has fallen a splendid tear.” But 
what could be more commonplace than the many stanzas that 
resemble this ?— 

“A grand, political dinner 

To the men of many acres, 

A gathering of the Tory; 

A dinner and then a dance, 

For the maids and marriage-makers, 
And every eye but mine will glance 
At Maud in all her glory.” 


“The Princess” is a failure for a different reason; it is 
neither humorous nor serious, but the lyrics redeem. it ; besides, 
it is only a failure by comparison. What finish, what art, what 
Corinthian grace in all the lines of blank-verse that compose it! 
It seems crude to call the exquisite medium of “ The Princess” 
blank-verse. The form of this poem is as much the creation of 
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Tennyson as the form of Horace’s Non ebur neque aureum was 
the creation of Hipponax of Ephesus. In “The Princess” we 
find Shakspere and Wordsworth’s absolute fidelity to nature—a 
quality in Tennyson which was cultivated early through ‘his fond- 
ness for Thomson’s “Seasons.” “The Princess” is only a fail- 
ure by comparison with the poet’s great achievements. Who can 
analyze the charm and perfection of the lyrics in “The Princess ’’? 
They seem as pellucid and simple as a drop of dew—and they 
would be just as easily created by any other poet than Ten- 
nyson. 

Aubrey de Vere, in his admirable Essays, chiefly on Poetry, tells 
us why Tennyson’s dramas are failures. He gives this reason 
for the lack of great dramas in an age whose chief dramatist 
seems to be Sardou! “It,” Aubrey de Vere says, writing of our 
time, “is deficient in simplicity, in earnestness, in robustness—in 
that intrepid and impassioned adventurousness which desires to 
watch and join the great battle of passions on the broad plat- 
form of common life; and in that elasticity of scene which 
makes renewed vigor the natural recoil from suffering, and a 
deeper self-knowledge the chief permanent results of calamity. 
We may descend into the depths of meditative pathos, or ascend 
into the regions of the mystic and the spiritual; but dramatic 
poetry we shall aim at in vain unless we appreciate those 
manly qualities which are the firm foundation of real life, and 
therefore of imitative art.” 

Shelley’s “Cenci” is almost closed to us because of the re- 
pulsiveness of its fable; but it has the attributes of robustness, 
of breadth, of manliness. And these attributes save Sir Henry 
Taylor’s “ Philip,” and help to make perfect the greatest of all 
modern tragedies, Aubrey de Vere’s “ Alexander the Great.” If 
Shakspere’s principal fault was—according to Wordsworth—that 
his characters did not act sufficiently from religious motives, 
this is not one of De Vere’s faults. God, the creator and arbiter, 
is never absent in the minds of even his Greeks. 

Tennyson’s “Harold”’ and “Queen Mary” lack the quality 
of manliness; they are narrow; they are powerless to grasp en- 
during fame. And this narrowness is evident in the manner in 
which Tennyson, in these dramas, permitted himself to in- 
jure his art by following political pamphleteers—special pleaders 
—rather than those seeking the original sources of history. But, 
while “Harold” and “Queen Mary” are not great as dramas, 
they contain passages of the highest poetry. It may be said 
truthfully of Tennyson, what cannot be said of Milton, Words- 
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worth, Browning, or any other great poet: there are no dead 
wastes in his poems; he always has interest—not because he had 
a greater message to deliver to the world, but because he is 
such a thorough artist. _He was impatient of obscurity; he has, 
it may be said, spent a life-time in perfecting the clearness and 
correctness of poems already clear and correct enough. 

Tennyson's devotion to art is shown by his readiness to profit 
by Lockhart’s criticisms on the poems printed at the end of the 
year 1832—his second volume. Sir Walter Scott’s son-in-law 
stung deep, but he was right; and Tennyson, who seems to have 
been always sane, turned Lockhart’s arrows into additional sup- 
ports for his art. The improvements made in other editions of 
“The Palace of Art” and “The Miller's Daughter” show the 
fine sense of the poet, who, unlike most men of genius, could 
not be blinded by the manner of a criticism to the justice of 
it. Tennyson went on refining details to the end of his life. 
Some of these details, such as changes in “ Mariana in the Moated 
Grange,” seem to be merely capricious, for what difference does 
it make whether it is the peach or the pear that is strapped to 
the garden wall? Still, the hand of the artist has the daintier 
touch, and in no poem has ever color and silence been so well 
suggested as in this. It has all the details of the Pre-Raphaelite 
métier without the Pre-Raphaelite affectation; for, after ll, 
Tennyson was in his “picture-poems” a greater pupil of Cole- 
ridge’s than Rossetti or William Morris. 

Tennyson’s “In Memoriam” may have given consolation to 
some hearts, but it has probably given pleasure to more intel- 
lects. It is the exquisite, modulated, elegant lament of one mind 
for another. It ought to be studied with the elegy of Moschus 
on Bion, of Theocritus on Adonis, of ‘ Lycidas” with Shelley’s 
“ Adonais”; and there will be found more spontaneity in each of 
these. As an exposition—done with the most artistic scrupulous- 
ness—of the effects of death on a mind affected by the conser- 
vative doubt of a modern man—it is perfect. Every tone in 
that harp is brought out; no string is untouched; and even in 
this dirge of the intellect the poet is best as a lyricist. What 
can surpass the dignity and .what equal the music of the lines: 


“When Lazarus left his charnel-cave, 
And home to Mary’s house returned, 
Was this demanded—if he yearned 

To hear her weeping by his grave? 
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“Behold a man raised up by Christ! 
The rest remaineth unrevealed ; 
He told it not; or something sealed 
The lips of that Evangelist.” 


There is doubt in the “In Memoriam,” but then it is a poem 
of moods. There is hope too, but no triumph—no ecstasy of 
triumph such as should come from the Christian poet when he 
remembers and anticipates the Resurrection: 


“ Behold, we know not anything: 
I can but trust that good shall fall, 
At last, far off, at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring. 


“So runs my dream: but what am I? 
An infant crying in the night: 
An infant crying for the light: 

And with no language but a cry.” 


The love of a St. Teresa, the desire of a St. Francis d’Assisi, 
the certitude of a Dante are not here. The poem is splendid, 
but never warm; if it had even a touch of the ecstasy of faith 
which we find in the “Canticle of the Sun,” it would be a con- 
solation for all hearts for all time. 

There were, however, some who found it not without fervor, 
but this was perhaps because they knew no better things. We 
Catholics, the heirs of the ages, are hard to please. 

Sir Henry Taylor, in his Autobiography, says: 


“Tt is a wonderful little volume. Few—very few—words of 
such power have come out of the depths of this country’s poetic 
heart. I met in the train yesterday a meagre, sickly, peevish- 
looking, elderly man, not affecting to be quite a gentleman, and 
bearing a strong likeness to Nettleton the ironmonger, and on 
showing him the portrait of Lionel Tennyson which I carried in 
my hand, he spoke of “In Memoriam,” and said he had made 
a sort of churchyard of it, and had appropriated some passage 
of it to each of his departed friends; and he read it every Sun- 
day, and never came to the bottom of the depths of it. More 
to be prized, I thought, than the criticism of critics, however 
plauditory.”’ 


Let us be thankful that the genius of the poet and his in- 
stinct for the true gave us the only English epic since Dryden 
wrote epic fragments. The Jdyls of the King, taken as a whole— 
and we now have it complete—is an epic. It has all the requi- 
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sites to fulfil even the narrow rhetorical description of what an 
epic poem should be. If it be more feminine, more delicate 
than the epic is expected to be, it is an epic of the nineteenth 
century; and Tennyson reflects the best ideals of his century. 
It is Christian. It would have been difficult for any poet, found- 
ing his poems on Sir Thomas Malory’s King Arthur, to have 
been less than Christian; but yet some modern poets, of coarser 
fibre and lesser genius, might have distorted the legends, as 
Spenser distorted them, or have missed the meaning of “The 
Holy Grail,” as nearly all Tennyson’s commentators have missed 
it. And yet how plain Sir Thomas Malory is! Sir Galahad, 
whose 


“strength is as the strength of ten 
Because his heart is pure,” 


has found the sacred chalice covered with samite of the symbol- 
ical color red. ‘“ Now,” says good old Sir Thomas Malory— 
may his soul rest in peace !—“ now, at the year’s end, and the 
same day after that Sir Galahad had borne the crown of gold, 
he rose up early, and his followers, and came unto the palace, 
and saw before them the holy vessel, and a man kneeling upon 
his knees in the likeness of the Bishop, which had about him a 
great fellowship of angels, as it had been Jesu Christ Himself ; 
and then he arose and began a Mass of Our Lady. And when 
he came to the consetrating of the Mass, and had done, anon 
he called Sir Galahad and said unto him, ‘Come forth, the ser- 
vant of Jesu Christ, and thou shalt see that which thou hast 
most desired to see!’’ And then Sir Galahad began to tremble 
right sore when the deadly flesh began to behold the spiritual 
things! Then he held up both his hands towards heaven and 
said : ‘ Lord, I thank thee, for now I see that which hath been 
my desire many a day; now, blessed Lord, would I no longer 
desire to live, if it please thee, good Lord!’ And therewith 
the good man (Joseph of Arimathea) took our Lord’s body be- 
tween his hands and proffered it to Sir Galahad; and he received 
it right gladly and meekly.” 

Every line of Sir Thomas Malory’s bearing on the Holy 
Grail is fraught with love and reverence for the Blessed Eucha- 
rist. Tennyson would have been utterly untrue to his fine in- 
stincts if he had attempted to corrupt the meaning of the 
search of Sir Galahad by the injection of diluted Positivism into 
the poem. Many of his critics have misread the Holy Grail, 
but that is because they are ignorant of Catholic teaching and 
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of Sir Thomas Malory. Looking around us and seeing who might 
have treated the Holy Grail, we cannot be too thankful that this 
idyllium of the desire of a chaste heart for entire union with its 
Saviour was written by so pure and strong a genius as that of 
Alfred Tennyson. 

One catches in the Autobiography of Sir Henry Taylor some 
glimpses of Tennyson’s personality. We all know that he was a 
recluse—that his pupil and he were inseparable companions, 
withdrawn from the world. He appears to have been a man of 
“shattered nerves” and “uneasy gloom,” full of tenderness and 
simplicity—a great grumbler, but never malicious or uncharit- 
able. His best moods were in the evening; he delighted in 
long walks along the coast in the stormiest weather. He admired 
Jane Austen intensely, and put her—one of his scandalized 
friends wrotec—next to Shakspere. He raved against the custom 
of seeking for facts and the most trifling anecdotes about men 
and women of letters. “It was treating them like pigs to be 
ripped open for the public; that he knew that he himself should 
be ripped open like a pig; that he thanked God Almighty with 
his whole heart and soul that he knew nothing, and that the 
world knew nothing, of Shakspere but his writings.” We find 
in the Autobiography a hint of his method of work: “ He was full 


of poetry, but he could not find a story to put it into.” But 
how many stories he found and made his own! He has made all 
he touched his own, as Shakspere did. The plaint of “ GEnone” 
is his, not any other’s that ever lived. It is fragrant, as Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman points out, with the fragrance of The- 
ocritus : 


“OQ mother Ida, many-fountained Ida, 
Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 
For now the noonday quiet holds the hill: 
The grasshopper is silent in the grass; 
The lizard, with his shadow on the stone, 
Rests like a shadow, and the cicala sleeps. 
The purple flowers droop: the golden bee 
Is lily-cradled. I alone awake.” 


It is a delightful echo of the Syracusan, whose best moods 
Tennyson has~crystallized for us. 

There is a double meaning in the /dyls of the King, but it 
was probably an after-thought of Tennyson. Dr. Pallen, in a 
number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, worked it out very ingen- 
iously.* One may, perhaps, be permitted to differ from this read- 


* April, 1885. 
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ing here and there—notably where Merlin, in this allegory of 
the origin of the soul, represents Free Thought rather than 
Wisdom, 

“ And truth is this to me and that to thee.” 


It is not out of place to say a few words here against those 
critics who, because Tennyson never ceased until the end to cut 
his gems and to offer new gems to the world, have affected to 
find the new gems less brilliant and exquisite than the old. If 
the fire of the ruby seems less glowing after we have looked 
at it many times, it is not that the ruby is less precious. The 
fault is in ourselves. The second part of ‘‘ Locksley Hall,” be- 
sides being unique in literature, is a great poem. It perhaps 
has no lines that surpass the famous paraphrase of Dante’s Nessun 
maggior dolore, or 


“Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the chords 
with might ; 

Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, passed in music out 
of sight.” 


But there are lines that equal them. The second part of 
“Locksley Hall” has not the impetuous music of the first, nor 
has it any touch of Byronic hysterics. It is a greater poem. 
A part of the myth of “ Demeter and Persephone’” is gilded by 
the sunset of the poet, and splendid with the same light shines 
“ Vastness.” No poet ever wrote fewer weak verses, though he 
wrote a few; no English poet was at once so much of an artist 
and so correct. He had the best of Keats and the best of Cole- 
ridge; the best of Shelley, and the simplicity without the simple- 
ness of Wordsworth; he was as clear as Shakspere and some- 
times as strong as Milton; he was the true Pre-Raphaelite, and 
with him legitimate Pre-Raphaelitism stopped. To Newman and 
to him we owe the preservation of the purest traditions of Eng- 
lish expression. If a poet, like a creed, may be judged by its 
exaltation of true womanhood, Tennyson may pass unchallenged 
into that rank in which stands first the poet of the most Im- 
maculate Virgin and of Beatrice. 


MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN. 
Notre Dame, Ind. 
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A MOUNTAIN VILLAGE OF THE SOUTHLAND. 


HOT, close afternoon last June ; a fashionable New 
York avenue; dust and noise . outside; a hand- 
some room, subdued and restful, within; a group 
of ladies in animated discussion as to their where- 
abouts for the summer—one is enthusiastic about the 
charms of the White Mountains and the Berkshire Hills, another 
holds forth on Bar Harbor and Newport, and all the other fa- 
miliar places along the coast dear to the feminine soul. In the 
midst of it all I drop in, and, refreshed by a cup of tea, add 
my quota to the conversation. I pine for fresh air, freedom, 
and solitude, and know not where to find them. I fall in with 
none of their plans, for I am weary of all the old rounds. We 
take our departure one by one without my coming to any de- 
cision as to my summer destination. The days drag their slow, 
simmering hours along, and yet I cannot find a congenial spot 
for my tired soul. At last, in sheer despair, I fling myself in a 
chair one late afternoon and take up a magazine. Lazily skim- 
ming its pages, a picture of a mountain inn in North Carolina 
catches my eye. Iam attracted—read the article describing 
the beauties of the Blue Ridge. It is a revelation. Here 
is the very thing I want, and before I sleep I have made up 
my mind that the Blue Ridge and I shall make each other’s ac- 
quaintance before another week has passed! 

My friends hear my resolution with scorn. ‘Go South in 
summer, to catch yellow fever, and roast!” is the greeting I 
receive on all sides; but I pay no attention. 

I take an evening train from New York, and in twenty-six 
hours, via Baltimore and Washington, reach beautiful Asheville. 
It is magnificent. Peak upon peak, gorge, forest, and water are 
enchanting to my tired city eyes; but oh! it is too worldly, too 
much fashion and frivolity, too much dress and display. Not 
this do I seek. I look again, and find all, nay, more than all, 
my soul and body pine for. An hour by rail from Asheville 
across the mountains, buried among the hills I drop on Hender- 
sonville—the name as long as itself—almost hidden in the forests. 
A long, wide, old-fashioned village street, framed by three rows 
of spreading trees; some handsome, pretentious shops; some an- 
cient ones, where a draper, grocer, and jeweller display their wares 
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under one roof. Quaint, vine-covered residences of the natives ; 
new Queen-Annesque villas, cottages, and mansions higher up, of 
the visitors, principally from Charleston and New Orleans, whose 
advent in July is hailed 

with joy, for then the har- 

vest ; and last and certain- 

ly the greatest—a street- 

car! the pride and glory of 

every honest Henderson- 

villite. You cannot pass 

Hendersonville without 

being introduced to the 

street-car; it proclaims its 

existence from the house- 

tops; twice a day, as the 

train comes in, a clamorous 

bell brings it to your no- 

inj tina Haina tice. Its name is mention- 

ed with bated breath, and you are solicited to enter within its pre- 
cincts as to the palace of kings. It is drawn by a pair of mules, 
sober, steady, respectable, and the rules laid down by the com- 
pany are conducive to the decorum and well-being of the citi- 
zens. They are numerous; all I can remember, though I read 
them over several times during the stately progress of the 
mules, were: “This car is for passengers only’—for whom 
else? I queried to myself—and ‘You are forbidden to hang 
your feet through the win- 
dows or over the dash- 
board!” This is too much 
for me; how the feat is 
to be accomplished de- 
ponent saith not. After 
alighting, the conductor 
bids you an au revoir— 
never farewell; no more 
genial man in the world 
than he. If you are not 
very busy and want to 
talk, he is ready, and on 
Hendersonville and its ad- 
vantages he will eloquently 
hold forth. Its water-works, delightful air, mountain views, and 
—and always back to “our street-car!’"—adding, “We are the 
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smallest town in America with a street-car. All we want here 
is a start'!’”” Speak of Asheville, and his scorn is too deep for 
words—“ A nest of fogs, and roads the vilest in the world.” He 
would not mention Hen- 
dersonville with it in the 
same breath. Two days 
later I am happy as a 
queen. Here are my sur- 
roundings: a pretty chalet 
on the hills beyond the 
village street ; long French 
windows flung back, open- 
ing on wide piazzas; a 
great stretch of sloping 
lawn; a_ steep, rugged 
avenue; great oak doors 
leading to a long, wide, cool 
corridor running the length 
of the house; the whole shut in by the Blue Ridge, crowned to the 
summit in thick, luxuriant pine forests. From my corner on the 
piazza I look down on the winding road, quiet, lovely, romantic ; 
a stray colored woman and little darky children, passing into the 
village, find their way up to my perch. I know them already, 
and love them. Candies for the young ones, which the old 
ones favor no less, have made many a little captive, and their 
plaintive negro songs have won me. 


A HOMESTEAD. 


Saturday is the great 
day in the village down 
the mountains, and up 
from the valleys the farm- 
ers gather in their strange 
white-capped wagons. Up 
the road slowly comes a 
long line of seemingly 
moving tents, boat-shaped, 
drawn by mules or oxen, 
something the style of the 
prairie schooner one meets 
on the plains of Wyoming. 
Whole families sometimes 
peep out from _ beneath 

the canvas, or great white heads of cabbage oftener still. All 
through the morning the throng of wayfarers trundle towards 
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the market, and the scene is delightfully original to a Northern 
eye. At sunset the return is full of life and mirth; the venders 
are taking home some well-earned dollars—a rare commodity in 
North Carolina—and are joyous accordingly. Oxen and mules 
set off down the steep, rough road as for a race, to the great 
amusement of the owners. I have never seen such fast oxen ; it 
is so laughable to see how they gallop, and often they leave the 
mules far behind. The farmers seem to enjoy the fun as much 
as I; for jokes fly back and forth from the wagons, and their 
quaint mountain dialect comes clear and merry to the high 
piazzas far above the road. Sunday morning is ushered in by 
the ringing of bells from all the churches; sweet, holy, and sol- 
emn, they chime across the mountains, bringing with every peal 
the thought of God, nowhere so near as in those lonely mountain 
solitudes. 

The summer is dying—nay dead—and oh! I have never spent 
one so delightful. Not once have I suffered from the heat! But 
for the glorious mountains and pine forests one might be in Eng- 
land, the mercury is so low; even when the fiery wave frizzled 
and scorched poor suffering humanity throughout our country, 
Hendersonville and I were quite comfortable. The papers might 
groan over the stifling atmosphere; we knew naught of it! 

My last evening has come, and I tramp up the hills leading 
from the village and admire its rural picturesque effect. Three 
spires show to great advantage through the trees. I am coming 
down a wild road, bordered by oaks and ferns, when through 
the woods, her face wreathed in smiles, comes dear old Aunt 
Mattie, and we meet with great delight. Her blue gown with 
its large white flowers has a very festive look; her cap is her 
own confection, wonderfully, if not artistically, made. It is worn 
to hide the loss of her woolly locks, which were sacrificed to the 
grippe. Intense headache—styled by Mattie ‘the misery ”—fol- 
lowed, and so the now historic cap. Poor Mattie! she fully an- 
swers Uncle Ned’s description : 





“ He had no hair on the top of his head, 
In the place where the wool ought to grow; 
And he had no teeth for to eat the corn-cakes, 


' 


So he had to let the corn-cakes go! 


Nevertheless Mattie’s face is fair to see; for it is a good face, 
honest and bright, and to my eyes beautiful, for it tells its own 
tale of a hard-working, cheerful, cleanly life. She is very mourn- 
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ful now at my departure, and wanders off on the beauties of the 
village ; the air, “ much better nor Asheville”; she takes care to 
add with scorn: “I had to move up here from it for my health 
myself; of course the misery came from the grippe, and was not 
that all over the world?—they tell me.” Mattie talks of the 
street-car with awe, and, like all the other officials, sighs for a 





THE MAIN STREET OF THE VILLAGE. 


“ start.” With a lingering good-by and many curtsies she goes, 
and I wend my way homewards to the music of the bells. Every 
cow has a bell, and every bell rings, so from morning till night 
the chimes peal across the mountains. At milking-time you have 
not only one octave, but every chord on the piano. The effect 
is beautiful, reminding one of pictures one sees of the Alps or 
the Pyrenees. To me the sound is always new, always poetic. 
I follow in their train now back through the village, where I 
leave the tinkling kine. On the other side, beyond the woods, I 
stand and look back, taking my farewell view at the spires with 
the setting sun. It is a picture, ruddy and gold, thrown out by 
the dark pines and the mountains. What a sturdy, enterprising 
little place it is! and more, how brave, noble, courageous !—for 
this is the Hendersonville, so talked of some years ago, that 
opened its sheltering doors to the victims of the yellow fever 
that decimated the South. When every town and city quarantined 
itself against the stricken who had fled from home, without food 
or raiment, this Spartan mountain-village welcomed all to its 
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hospitality, giving them of its best. Wonderful are the stories 
you hear of those sad days—deeds and sacrifices worthy of a St. 
Vincent de Paul—and yet I have never heard one allusion to it 
by a villager! They speak of the air, the mountains, the street- 
car, but not once did I catch the faintest breath of all their 
heroic conduct towards the refugees! This great charity must 
bring down blessings on those good people, and will surely meet 
them one day when they make that last great “start” that will 
bring them to Eternal Prosperity! 
DOROTHY GRESHAM. 











* HE milky-way is the footpath 

Of the martyrs gone to God; 
Its stars the flaming jewels 

To show us the way they trod. 





II. 


The flowers are stars dropped lower, 
Our daily path to light, 

In daylight to lead us upward, 
As those jewels do at night. 


HELEN M. SWEENEY. 
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= PITH the successful close of the first session of the 
s Catholic Summer-School, held during the month of 
August last in the quaint and historic town of New 
London, a new epoch opened in the history of the 
church in the United States. Even in the search- 
ing light of the sober after-thought that notable event grows 
upon us. It was, indeed, a remarkable and distinguished gather- 
ing of earnest men and women committed to an enterprise of 
the very highest value and importance. The projectors of the 
movement, although encouraged and supported by many mem- 
bers of the hierarchy and influential Catholic laymen, felt that 
the idea was in the nature of an experiment. In certain quar- 
ters, no doubt, there might have been heard whispers of “ pre- 
mature,” “move slowly,” and the like; but the outcome of the 
first session of the Catholic Summer Assembly more than justi- 
fied the wisdom and ability of those who had undertaken the 
work. What was begun as an experiment ended a pronounced 
success. Nothing was wanting either in the attendance, the 
character and variety of the course of lectures, the brilliancy and 
thoroughness of the teachers, the earnestness and deep interest of 
the five or six hundred students, or in the cordial welcome extend- 
ed to the school by the descendants of the Puritans, through 
their representative, Mayor Wheeler, that could add to its success. 
The Catholic Summer-School, therefore, wherever its local 
habitation, is the name of a permanent institution destined, with 
the blessing of God, to exercise henceforth a powerful influence 
especially on the Catholic intellectual life of America. Nor will 
that beneficial influence be restricted to the church alone; no, it 
must reach far beyond such limits. It cannot but affect the 
mind and thought of the local non-Catholic community, where 
the school is held; scholars of all shades of religious opinion, as 
well as those of sceptical and infidel tendencies, will follow with 
interest the discourses of Catholic men and women of intellec- 
tual eminence and great erudition on science, literature, philosophy, 
art, history, metaphysics, socialism, morality, and government, 
It is for these reasons we say that this new movement is his- 
toric, and marks an era in the magnificent developments of the 
church that we have in our own days the happiness to witness. 
VOL, LVI.—II 
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In this article we propose to discuss the work and methods 
of the Catholic Summer-School ; its intellectual and moral influ- 
ences both within and without the church; and its future de- 
velopment and possibilities on the lines of university extension. 
Thus our readers will be able to get a clear mental grasp of 
the whole scheme. 


- 


No recent phase of American progress and development has 
been more noteworthy than the growth of our facilities for the 
higher education both of men and women. Within the last ten 
or fifteen years not only have our colleges, academies, and uni- 
versities widened their doors and made the way smooth and in- 
viting for students of limited means and opportunities, but great 
educational centres like the Summer-School, the Columbian Read- 
ing Union, and the Catholic Reading Circle organization have 
been founded to popularize and carry forward the work of higher 
education. Never, we believe, has the world seen such a gene- 
ral reawakening of educational zeal as is to be witnessed on all 
sides to-day. The number of college students in the United 
States this year is about ten times as great as it was twenty 
years ago. The works of the great scientists from Aristotle to 
Darwin and Mivart, of the philosophers from Plato to St. Thomas 
and Spencer, and of the poets from Homer to Dante and Shaks- 
pere, have far more readers in our time than they ever had be- 
fore. Never was there so general a desire for knowledge; to 
have views and opinions, if not always to be informed, on a 
great variety of subjects both good and bad. And never were 
the means and opportunities of satisfying this mental craving 
better and more abundant than at the present moment. The 
daily and periodical press, the magazines and reviews, the cheap 
editions of the classics and of scientific works have brought with- 
in the reach of almost every one who can read the fruit, both 
good and bad, of the tree of knowledge. 

But this intellectual renazssance has its dangers and possibili- 
ties of evil. The original temptation to taste forbidden fruit, 
even when it is produced on what is called the tree of know- 
ledge, is always strong upon us. In slaking one’s laudable thirst 
for learning there is ever present the possibility of drinking from 
poisoned sources. All that is set down in history is not fact ; 
all that is taught in the name of philosophy is not truth; reli- 
gion has its false systems; science its unwarranted conclusions as 
well as its untenable theories ; whilst art is made to suffer often- 
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times for the horribly crude and impure conceptions that are 
attempted to be palmed off in its name. 

This, then, is the situation as we find it to-day, and as we 
know it to be in our own country. On the whole we are rather 
pleased with it. The outlook is bright and promising. What is 
needed to reap an abundant harvest is an active, intelligent cul- 
tivation of the field that invites our labors; concerted action; 
skilful, persevering effort. 

The Catholic Summer-School has entered upon its work, 
which is to be found in the present condition of the American 
mind and its attitude to truth, with a clear idea of what it ex- 
pects to do, and how the work is to be done. The aim of the 
Summer-School is to foster intellectual culture in harmony with 
true Christian faith, by means of lectures, and special courses on 
university extension lines, in literature, science, and art; while 
at the same time providing means of social intercourse among 
persons of refined, literary tastes, healthful recreation and profit- 
able entertainment. 

The late Cardinal Newman in writing of the relation of the 
church to literature and science put the matter clearly when he 
said: “ The church fears no knowledge, but she purifies all; she 
represses no elements of our nature, but cultivates the whole.” 
On this line of principle and thought the Summer-School pro- 
poses to offer to its students the very best instruction in the 
various departments of knowledge; on a broad basis of informa- 
tion; by competent teachers and lecturers who would do honor 
to any university in the world; men who being sure of their 
ground are able to throw upon their subjects the stronger and 
broader light of Catholic principles, of spiritual truth, and of a 
coherent faith. 

How well the work mapped out in the admirable syllabus 
of lectures for its first session was performed everybody who 
was in anywise interested understands. A chorus of approval 
and praise of the work done, and of the methods in doing it, 
has come from every quarter. Catholics, as always happens when 
representatives of the faith are brought together for high and 
noble purposes, were once more proud of their title. They glo- 
ried in the great success of the Catholic Summer-School. Those 
who were not present almost envied those who were, because of 
the undoubted benefits derived from attendance. 

The success of a school, even a Summer-School, involves two 
things as essential: teachers and students; the teachers must 
be learned, fully equipped in all that appertains to their teach- 
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ing; and the students must be attentive and studious. That 
these conditions were realized in magnificent proportions at New 
London during the three first weeks of August last there is but 
one opinion. We venture to say it would be impossible to 
bring together anywhere else, or from any other body, such a 
galaxy of talent as was comprised in the staff of teachers, lay 
and cleric, men and women. We who had the privilege of be- 
ing present know how faithfully and disinterestedly this large 
staff of professors labored in the school’s service; with what 
clearness and brilliancy they expounded the well-chosen themes 
of study; with what ease and precision they answered all quer- 
ies and removed every difficulty. The highest tribute that 
could be paid those lecturers was forthcoming in the general ap- 
proval and satisfaction of the large body of students; as also in 
the popular desire, so often expressed since the close of the 
school, that the various courses of lectures be published in book- 
form. What choice chapters in such a volume would not the 
course on ethics, Shakspere, anthropology, history, the science 
of comparative religion, socialism, Egyptology and the Bible, and 
other lectures on miscellaneous topics, make? 

And if the teachers did their full share in making the Sum- 
mer-School a success, what shall we say of the large number of 
students who assembled in the old Yankee town to profit by 
the instructions? By a reference to the programme it will be 
seen at once that the subjects were all of a serious nature. 
Notwithstanding the extreme heat of the early days of August, 
the attractive distractions of the sea-beach, the naval station, 
the visit of the White Squadron of United States war vessels, 
the New York Yacht Club, or the many points of historical in- 
terest in and around New London, the attendance at the four 
daily lectures was uninterruptedly large. From day to day the 
crowd of students kept on growing larger, and never did we 
witness a more eager and intensely interested class of students. 
Some one said that the quaint old Connecticut city during those 
days of the Catholic Summer-School recalled one of the univer- 
sity towns of the middle ages. The very atmosphere and_sur- 
roundings provoked discussion and conduced to thought and 
study. There was an intellectual spirit abroad, roaming along 
the well-kept streets, round the fine old elms, on the ferry-boats, 
on the piazzas of the hotels, away off on White-Haven beach ; 
its presence was sensibly felt in these places by the subject and 
tone of students’ conversation as well as more strongly in the 
vicinity of the beautiful Church of the “Star of the Sea” and 
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the comfortable Lyceum Theatre. Those were, indeed, days of 
delightful memories for all who were present, because they were 
so profitably spent in what we might call the true modern 
“ Academy "—the Catholic Summer-School. 


II. 


What will be the effect and influence of this new intellectual 
movement? To what extent will it be felt within and without 
the church? How will it affect the non-Catholic mind of Ameri- 
ca? These are a few of the practical questions that naturally 
suggest themselves to thoughtful persons who are interested in 
the Summer-School. We shall try and furnish an answer. 

It is obvious that an institution conducted on the lines of the 
Catholic Summer-School must exercise a powerful influence on 
the intellectual life of America. It must quicken and infuse a 
new and better spirit in the world of letters. It must help in a 
great measure to’ elevate and refine the tone of our current liter- 
ature; whilst at the same time it cannot fail to develop a sound 
literary taste in an ever-increasing circle of readers. By its 
teaching it will help to solve many of the perplexing problems 
of our day; it will remove doubts and difficulties that are tor- 
turing the minds of many; it will proclaim to a large body 
of non-Catholic fellow-citizens that could hardly be reached in 
any other manner a knowledge of Catholic principles and doc- 
trine. It will cast the clear, strong light of true philosophy on 
the great social questions of the times; it will instruct all 
who may come within the limits of its influence on their rights 
and duties as members of society, as citizens, in the discharge 
of their respective callings in life. This Catholic Summer-School 
will become a centre of intellectual light from which will radi- 
ate in ever-widening circles over this fair land purifying, life- 
giving waves of truth. It will be, in short, a great popular 
university, not only in session during a month or two in sum- 
mer, but working on well-defined lines, as we shall explain later 
on, the whole year round. 

And what a stimulus it will give to Catholic literature! 
What encouragement and hope it holds out to our Catholic 
writers and publishers! How ready will the students of this 
Summer-School be to recognize in a practical way our obliga- 
tions to Catholic authors, the great sacrifices these men and 
women are constantly making for the sake of truth! Nor can 
we pass by the hope that is properly entertained that from this 
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school will spring a generation of writers who will deal with the 
heroic period of American history, and “embellish with a mod- 
ern literary finish” the story of the great explorers and _pio- 
neers—the advance guard of our Christian civilization—mostly 
all of whom adhered to the old faith. Here there is an invit- 
ing field, abundant material for a literature which now exists 
only in a fragmentary form. And we may reasonably expect 
that our Catholic Summer-School will bring forth an army of 
laborers who will cultivate it with diligence and success. 

We have said that the Catholic Summer-School must influ- 
ence the mind and thought of those outside the church. It 
has shown, at short notice, to the world how rich we Catholics 
are in men and women of the highest education and culture. It 
has helped to set us right before the world on the attitude of 
the church to science, literature, and art. It has surely contri- 
buted something to remove from the popular mind the impres- 
sion that it is the business of the church to put restraints upon 
man’s intellect; that Catholicism means illiteracy; that it is a 
religion suited to dark ages and servile peoples, but wholly un- 
suited to an enlightened period like our own; incapable of satis- 
fying the needs and desires of a generation that boasts of its in- 
tellectual progress and conquests. Now, if the Catholic Summer- 
School has done anything—and who will say that it has not ?—to 
get rid of this galling notion—galling to sensitive Catholics—it 
has done a great work. If it has impressed anew on certain 
minds that the church encourages the fullest development of 
the human intellect, the highest culture of the mind, the most 
scientific systems of education; that, as Newman observed, she 
“fears no knowledge; represses no elements of nature, but culti- 
vates the whole’; a lasting service has been rendered to the 
cause of'truth. All this, we believe, and more has been accom- 
plished by the very first session of the Catholic Summer-School. 
What, then, is not to be looked for when the school is perma- 
nently and securely established, working successfully not for a 
few weeks, but throughout the entire year? 

The annual assembly of illustrious Catholic scholars, leaders 
in literature and science, ardent and devoted to their faith, will 
be an object-lesson to the unreasoning and unreasonable; and 
will constitute the strongest argument in refutation of the empty 
charge that we are considering. And at the feet of masters will 
be gathered students from all over the land, aflame with the 
true student’s thirst for learning; desirous to be informed on all 
subjects of useful knowledge; prepared to study and examine 
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the foundations upon which revelation and faith rest; and to 
scrutinize for this purpose the ancient languages, the monuments 
of the remotest times, the documents of history, the discoveries 
of science, the results of the highest criticism. Every depart- 
ment of human knowledge will be examined, and forced to un- 
lock its secrets, with no limitation or restriction save that which 
truth itself assigns. 

From a school such as this what intellectual strength and 
virtue will go forth, year after year, to grapple with the scep- 
ticism, materialism, and unbelief of the age? It will supply an 
active, intelligent, and efficient lay apostolate to the American 
Church. Our bright young men and women will find in such a 
school new ideals, stronger and nobler impulses to good, and an 
outlet for great talents hitherto unused. Thus shall the moral 
and intellectual force of this new movement be felt in our 
modern civilization. Its influence will reach into the workshop, 
the counting-room, the professional man’s study, the legislative 
halls, the marts of trade, the schools and homes of the land. 
That influence will aid in popularizing truth, especially religious 
truth, as the spirit of evil has popularized error in latter days. 
Thoughtful people see this. ‘‘ You are doing a great work,” said 
ex-Governor Waller, of Connecticut, to the writer, “in this 
Catholic Summer-School; you are doing much for your own 
people, and very much for us Protestants; you are giving us not 
only a knowledge of important truths, but presenting to the 
prejudiced mind a phase of Catholicism that it did not dream 
of. Now let me make this suggestion,” he continued ; “ you must 
not go away off into the woods and duzld a fence round your 
Summer-School, because if you do ¢hat fence will keep most of 
us out, and we want to be in—we want to be with you.” 

And Mayor Wheeler in his address of welcome, in referring 
to the advantages certain to follow from such an institution, 
used these words: “The utterances and action of Leo XIII. 
relative to the church in the United States have attracted the 
attention, and won the confidence and respect, and the reverence 
of all thoughtful men. The influence of a Summer-School under 
the guidance of teachers inspired with like sentiments may do 
much to unite and mould the elements entering into our Amer- 
ican citizenship.” 
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III. 


It remains for us to notice the future of the Catholic Sum- 
mer-School. The General Council, which is the name of the 
governing body of the school, has provided for the continuance of 
the work the year round. A carefully prepared course of studies 
has been arranged for the winter months, beginning with Octo- 
ber of each year. As far as possible the University Extension 
idea will be carried out.* This winter’s course will embrace 
natural and moral philosophy, general history, literature, evi- 
dences of religion, art, and a special course in pedagogy. At 
the head of each of these departments of study will be men emi- 
nent in their special branches, who will discharge all the duties 
of the teacher or professor to his class. The head of each de- 
partment of study will indicate the text and reference books to 
be used; he will lecture at stated times in our large centres of 
population. The various courses will be published regularly as a 
supplement to the monthly organ of the Catholic Summer- 
School, Zhe Reading Circle Review. It has been so arranged that 
a student can follow an elective course. All questions and diffi- 
culties arising out of the subject-matter of the course will be 
promptly answered through the secretary’s office by the heads of 
the different departments. At the end of each year examination 
papers will be prepared, and certificates awarded to all students 
who may reach the prescribed standard. The answering, of 
course, will be at the option of the students. On the completion 
of the course diplomas will be given; and the nominal sum of 
five dollars is the fee for the whole course. 

Such are thelines on which the Catholic Summer-School pro- 
poses to work. It is, indeed, a magnificent undertaking, admir- 
ably ‘and clearly outlined, and gives every promise of working 
successfully from the start. Already, we understand, there is a 
large enrollment of students for the University Extension course 
this winter. There can be no doubt of the success of the move- 
ment. The needs of our day demand it; and we have men 
and women of intelligence and zeal who are ready to labor 
and make sacrifices to push forward the work. There can be no 
doubt of the popularity of this movement. The New London 
session of the Summer-School established the fact. Nor can we 
over-estimate its value and importance, its beneficial and _far- 


* By University Extension is understood a scheme, originating in England, for extend- 
ing the advantages of university instruction by means of lectures and classes at important 
centres. 
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reaching effects upon the intellectual and moral life of America. 
Here we have the clergy, secular and regular, teachers from the 
parochial and public schools, men and women eminent in litera- 
ture and journalism, representatives of the different professions, 
united for a common object; we have the highest members of 
the hierarchy warmly commending the new movement, and by 
their presence aiding its work. ‘Surely, when we take account 
of these very favorable conditions under which the Catholic 
Summer-School has entered upon its career there can be no 
thought of failure. 

A long stride toward that ideal about which sanguine per- 
sons have been talking and writing has been made in the estab- 
lishment of this school. Virtue and intellectual force are the 
only means by which the church can hold its own, or advance 
its position among American non-Catholics. And what a reserve 
fund of both these elements—and what possibilities of good— 
does not the Catholic Summer-School contain! It will formulate 
no new creeds, but will strengthen belief in the truths of the 
old; it will not waste any time in useless discussion of matters 
of little or no importance, but will be always sober-minded and 
choice in the selection of grave and practical subjects; as one 
of our keen-witted editors put it: “There will be no fads in 
this school; nor will there be any danger of mistaking the 
religion of its teachers.” 

At present one can only dimly foresee the advantages 
likely to flow from this Catholic Summer-School; nor can we 
fully realize the powerful influence it is sure to exert upon the 
intellectual and moral life of the Republic. “ Let there be light’ — 
that is its key-note and watch-word. 


MorGAN M. SHEEDY. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 















ALL falsities and evil passions fall 

Before the potent gaze of Love’s true star; 
Across the glooms your swift arm slips to bar 
Sin’s ornate gates, till all desires pall ; 

My ears grow sealed to sirens’ songs that call 
To men on life’s strong waters. Where you are 
My soul abides in chastened calm, afar 


a 


Removed from sense’s feverish carnival. 


Existence is with you a green retreat, 

Full of pure fragrance, birds’ songs and repose, 

| Where never pierce the arrows of life’s heat, 

| Where the world’s cynic minion never goes. 
Content art thou, O heart! once fain to range, 
Nor would’st thou for the world thy love exchange! 


EDWARD A. UFFINGTON VALENTINE. 
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THE ELOCUTION OF THE PULPIT. 


(QQ et EEO accustomed have hearers become to the solemn 
F cadences of what has been called the “ preaching 
voice,” that they are startled at hearing a preacher 

talking from the pulpit in an easy, conversational 

Hm tone. Macaulay pokes a good bit of fun at the 

dignity of history, which formerly carefully ignored all the little 
but important details of the national life, and busied itself only 
with the doings of great personages. Under a similar misappre- 
hension of the true aim of preaching, and of the dignity of the 
pulpit, good and effective preachers have been deluded into 
adopting a style of elocution the furthest removed from the 
natural. Pretentious professors of elocution catch an unfortu- 
nate clergyman, and drill him in hollow, dismal tones, varied 
now and then with a spurt of ‘explosive orotund” which, the 
good man is assured, will thrill the most apathetic congregation. 

We are acquainted with a worthy priest who, in an evil hour, 

fell into the hands of one of these phonetic fiends. The fiend 

was a little man, and we wondered where all his voice came 
from; for, at the request of our reverend friend, we were privi- 
leged to assist at a lesson. 

Father James was first taught how to breathe, having been 
assured by the elocutionist that he did not know how to do 
what he had been doing all his life. Moliére’s M. Jourdain was 
not more surprised at the knowledge of his ability to speak 
prose than were we to learn that we did not know how to 
breathe. Heavy inhalations ab imo pectore were kept up for ten 
minutes, leaving us in a state vulgarly known as “blown.” The lit- 
tle Roscius then put us through several Delsarte positions and con- 
tortions, which would have furnished sufficient evidence to any re- 
putable physician to give our friends a certificate of our insanity. 

“The tone of the pulpit,” said the elocutionist, with a Web- 
sterian wave of the hand, and a manner which intimated how 
much the church had lost in not having him in the pulpit—“the 
tone of the pulpit is the ‘effusive orotund,’ solemn, grave, the 
vowels long-drawn out, and varied at times with a tremor in the 
voice. This I will guarantee to give you in ten lessons, with 
but a trifling additional charge. Alas!” he continued (heavy 
bass voice, with above-mentioned tremor), ‘alas! preachers neg- 
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lect the ‘ diatonic scale,’ and actually laugh at the ‘ median stress.’ 
The consequence is that the solemnity of the Bible vanishes 
away. Let me read for you this passage from Paul: ‘Oh—o—h 
gra—a—ve, where is thy victory? Oh—o—h death, where is 
thy sting?’ When old Doctor Hornblower used to read these 
words of the burial-service, the mourners were quite overcome. 
Depend upon it, reverend sirs, the pulpit is going down—going 
down, sirs, unless the clergy give more attention to my great 
system, which I impart at more reasonable rates than any other 
elocutionist in the city.” 

After this oratorical burst he made our poor friend attack a 
sort of musical scale, only the notes appeared to have more 
twists and tails than the regular notes. Words were strung on 
it in a most bewildering manner. Father James heroically start- 
ed this lesson in modulation, and produced sounds marvellously 
similar to the popular tune of “ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay.”’ 

Another series of inhalations followed, and the reverend pu- 
pil began to declaim the lesson assigned (just think of it !)—the 
balcony scene from “Romeo and Juliet;”’ the very last piece 
in all oratory that would be appropriate for instruction in the 
elocution of the pulpit! The elocutionist insisted upon giving it 
to us himself, with all the languishing grace of the love-sick 
hero. 

“But,” said we, “this dramatic style is not becoming to the 
pulpit. What we need is not to strike attitudes or roll our eyes. 
Elocution is a science, and you claim to teach it. What are 
its great general laws, with their special application to the 
pulpit ?” 

“Ah! you (emphatic) must take my first course. Your friend 
is far advanced. He can read Shakspere—that gr—e—at, immortal 
bard (hand on breast) whom panting Time toils after in vain. I 
would recommend you, sir (more emphatic), to begin with easy 
exercises in breathing. I observe you are rather corpulent. Ten 
lessons in breathing (one dollar a lesson) will give you command 
of the larynx and the di—a—phragm. These two organs, ter- 
minating in the e—soph—a—gus, give us, according to Dr. 
Rush’s gr—e—at work on the voice, the basis of the o—ro— 
tund, the voice which you will observe I possess, and in per—fect 
—ion, sir. Good-day, gentlemen” (here Father James produced 
his pocket-book)—* Good-day.” 

When we had descended the steps of this Temple of Mercury, 
who, we believe, was the god of eloquence among the ancients, 
Father James asked : 
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“What do you think of him?” 
“ Vox, et preterea nihil,” 


The elocution of the pulpit is entirely different from that of 
the stage; and it is to guard our younger ecclesiastical friends 
against confounding them that the following suggestions are re- 
spectfully submitted. Instead of spending money and wasting what 
is more valuable, time and study, upon fantastical systems of elo- 
cution, let them reflect upon these simple rules, verified by the 
experience of all successful preachers, and commendatory of 
themselves to common sense. 

The first requisite of all public speaking is that the words 
should be easily understood by the audience. As clearness, or 
perspicuity of expression, is the primum rhetoricum, so the in- 
telligibility of the speaker is the primum oratoricum. A man 
may as well remain silent if he cannot make the audience un- 
derstand what he is saying. They ear him well enough. The 
lightest tone of a violin is heard throughout a vast cathedral. 
All the graces of oratory are valueless unless first of all the 
words reach the hearers plainly and distinctly. This essential 
condition of public speaking rests on two simple laws, the law 
of articulation, and the law of slowness, or of measured speech. 
In articulation pay attention to the consonants only. They are 
the backbone, the articulz, of the word. The vowels take care 
of themselves. False elocution dwells upon the vowel, and re- 
sults in what Shakspere calls “mouthing.” No rule of so-called 
elocution is so fallacious as the one that counsels the speaker to 
“swell” upon the vowels. This may be right in singing, but it 
is wrong in speaking. That false and disagreeable tone which is 
proverbially associated with the pulpit comes from drawling the 
vowel and neglecting the consonant. Strike the consonant clear- 
ly and sharply. The word will go like a pistol-shot, and invaria- 
bly reach its aim, the understanding of your hearers. Given a 
fair voice and vocal organs of average health, and there is not 
the slightest difficulty in attaining the prime requisite of all 
speaking, a clear and distinct enunciation. Without this the most 
eloquent and impassioned soul will literally only beat the air, not 
into articulate sounds, but into confused and confusing noise. 

It seems strange to say that you cannot be Zoo slow. The 
reason is that the natural impetuosity of the speaker, together 
with the habit of gliding over many syllables in ordinary con- 
versation, will hurry him at a rate of speed incompatible with 
perfect intelligibility. The master of the art restrains his ardor 
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in the very tempest and whirlwind of passion. Speak for a while 
as though you saw a comma after every word; and even then 
the probabilities are that you speak too fast. Remember that it 
takes time for sound to travel, and what seems to you to be a 
drawl, or a dragging of words, is just the very condition which 
your distant hearer needs to understand you perfectly. Remem- 
ber the golden maxim, “ You cannot speak too slowly.” 

Let two priests put this principle to a test by going into 
the church. One will mount the altar or the pulpit, the other 
stand at the door. Let them begin an easy, natural reading, or 
discourse with each other, not raising the voice, not shouting, 
but articulating slowly, and they will be surprised to perceive 
how far the voice carries without strain or effort. Sometimes, it 
is true, the architectural style of the church is not favorable to 
public speaking. But in the majority of cases our reverend 
friends will find that the fault does not lie in acoustic deficien- 
cies, but in defective articulation, too rapid delivery, and inatten- 
tion to the natural modulation of the voice. As soon as some 
men begin to preach they cease to be natural. If they carried 
into the pulpit the agreeable modulations of their ordinary voice; 
if they laid aside the false idea that preaching demands a pon- 
derous, melancholy, monotonous, and, above all, thundering tone, 
they would charm as well as instruct and edify their congrega- 
tions. Dare to be yourself. A man’s speech is part of his char- 
acter and personality. Your manner of utterance is the result 
of your mental and bodily organization. Correct any faults re- 
sultant from carelessness in delivery, and be yourself at your best. 
Do not imitate the greatest orator. Cultivate no weeping tones, 
nor the majestic orotund, which has been done to death. 
“Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, ¢rip- 
pingly (t.e., articulately) on the tongue.” 

We cannot all be orators, but we all may become good 
speakers. No time is better employed than in practising aloud 
the proper pronunciation of words. They are our weapons, and 
must be kept keen and bright, like the two-edged sword, to 
which St. Paul compares the word of God. Our language 
abounds in difficult combinations of sibilant letters; and we 
would suggest to the young preacher to learn how to pick out 
the words that he will find it easy to utter, for the words that 
issue freely and fully from the lips are pleasantest to the ear. 

The law of emphasis, about which such a pother is made in 
“readers” and by elocutionists, is simplicity itself. We never 
make a false emphasis in our daily talk, because we {never em- 
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phasize what is obvious, well-known, and self-evident. It is only 
in the pulpit that we declare with tremendous force that the 
wind 4/ows, and the rain fa//s, and that the servants should place 
a ring on the prodigal’s hands and shoes on his feet. 

The close of the sentence is the hardest to manage, from a 
tendency to drop the voice a tone too low. You can keep the 
voice up at the end of a sentence (which is often the key-word) 
by stressing a little the words that immediately precede the 
last. 

Gesture cannot be taught. The most you can do is to have 
a judicious friend point out any awkwardness, and have the good 
sense to follow his advice. 

The style and manner of speaking most agreeable to the 
American is the simple, direct, and conversational. The great 
political leaders instinctively adopt this style in addressing mass- 
meetings. Happy the priest of whom his people say: He may 
not be a grand orator, but we understand all that he says to 
us, and we like to hear him. Better this tribute than the fame 
of a Boanerges, whose loud-resounding tones thunder impressively 
though unintelligibly through the vaulted roof, filling altar-boys 
with awe, and leaving on the mind of the congregation an in- 
tangible impression that the sermon was the grandest ever 
preached in the church. “Man! O man!” will the admiring 
people say, “did you ever hear the like?” Still, like the battle 
of Blenheim, though a great victory, nobody could tell exactly 
what it was all about. 

The young preacher should be encouraged to give attention to 
delivery from the simple reflection that the pulpit, for the Amer- 
ican, is practically his sole means of learning his religious duties. 
As a nation we do‘not read books, but journals and magazines. 
Above all, we seldom read religious books, as the Germans and 
the Irish are in the habit of doing. The American goes to 
church to hear Mass first, and the sermon next. If you do not 
instruct him from the pulpit, he will not likely read pious books. 
The sight of this intelligent and honest soul, delighted to hear 
the word of God, should move us to present it to him with the 
direct simplicity of speech which he loves, and with that charm 
of natural earnestness by which the elocution of the pulpit pro- 
duces its great and enduring effects. 


JosEPpH V. O’CONNOR, 
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EARLY HISTORY OF MAINE. 





AN INTERESTING CHAPTER OF THE EARLY HIS- 
TORY OF MAINE. 


‘“ Maine! Maine! Her adamantine hills, 
Beacons to pilot ships along her shores, 
Give back to ocean, through ten thousand rills, 
What erst they borrowed from his ample stores. 
So are their rounded summits always green 
As the fresh verdure of some grass-grown field, 
And high above the main from far are seen: 
Well may she write Dzrzgo on her shield.” 





‘ <oONE need not apologize for the love of home; 


nor ask indulgence for a rehearsal of local le- 
gends that lend a ray of light to the obscurities 
of history, or a spark of interest to its dry sta- 
tistics. History, always imperfect, is sometimes 
falsified by the omission of incidents that cluster around impor- 
tant facts, and give the stamp of character to truth. We tire 
of generalizations that omit, confuse, or falsify such records of 
the past as do not accord with the writer’s pre-established opin- 
ions, until we are tempted to commit a like offence in declaring 
that history is a lie. We study the annals of Celts, Saxons, and 
Normans in our fatherland; and find that their specific differ- 
ences were chiefly accidents of time, and a confusion of tongues; 
that names are doubtful indexes of race; and that races are so 
changed by time that the generations of to-day repudiate what 
their progenitors gave their lives to establish and defend. 

Such considerations suggest a sufficient reason for gleaning, 
from our early records, some of those local facts and legends 
that, interwoven with the threads of history, are treated rather 
as accidents than essentials of its story. They tell us more of the 
mind and motive of the founders of our nation than can be 
learned by reasoning from effects to apparent causes alone; 
as if there were no overruling providence—no God. 

History is often written to promote the doubtful claims of 
states; as apocryphal pedigrees are sometimes invented to fur- 
ther fraud or gratify pretentiousness. Then, a common tradi- 
tion or an authentic date, or some incident so interwoven with 
facts of history as to exclude all doubt of truth, is like the touche 
stone which detects base metals that would pass for gold. Nearly 
two centuries ago a certain Scottish writer said: “ If a man were 
permitted to make all the ballads of a nation, he need not care 
VOL, LVI.—13 
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who should make the laws.” With equal truth it may be said 
that legends of historic incidents, that serve to gloss or illustrate 
the story of a nation’s birth and growth in power, should be as 
widely known as its more formal history. For history is too 
often an exponent of polemical partisanship, while traditional 
legends express the sensus communis of a people. 

Historical sketches of our early colonies must needs be dis- 
cursive. The colonial period was rife with contentions of politi- 
cal and religious factions at home, and the elements of strife 
came with our fathers to the new world. In Maine there were 
also the national rivalries of English and French colonists to 
embarrass and retard the settlements of the country and compli- 
cate their relations with the Indian tribes. Catholic Frenchmen 
in the east, Protestant and Puritan Englishmen in the west, and 
Indians everywhere, made amicable relations impossible. 

We may well say that the historic incidents—excerpts from 
our annals—collated in this discursive essay, are factors as well 
as facts of history. They were only incidents of their time ; 
but their influences, their effects, are yet living factors of our 
social life. Truth has no dead issues. Perhaps they may tend 
to dissipate what is false in the halo with which sectional par- 
tisans and poets have surrounded the hard intolerance with the 
virtues of some New England colonists. They were a brave 
people whose nobler qualities were marred, but not effaced, by 
an inheritance of false prejudice and narrow religious polity. 
Their acceptance of exile from home and its endearments; their 
perilous voyage across the ocean, and landing on the bleak shore 
of New England in mid-winter, was heroic; but who, except a 
poet enthused by sympathy, would dare to say of them: 


“ They left unstained what there they found: 
Freedom to worship God”? (Mrs. Hemans). 


To prove their intolerance of other sects would be a waste 
of words; and their statutes against Catholics and Catholic teach- 
ers have been too recently enforced among them to permit, 
even to poetic license, the ascription of “ Freedom to worship 
God.” The little State of Rhode Island stands a monument of 
their religious intolerance; and the blood of the “ Friends” 
whom, in 1656, they branded with hot irons, mutilated, and 
hanged cries out against the assertion that 


“ They left unstained 
Freedom to worship God.” 


_ Theirs was an age of persecution of all dissenters from the 
religion of the ruling powers, when the ruling powers. professed. 
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some form of religious belief; as this is an age of positive in- 
difference because the ruling powers have no religion, or its ex- 
ercise is forbidden. Whether we have attained the end proposed 
by that First Amendment of our Constitution, which declares 
that “Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof,’ may well be 
questioned. Happily for the character of that Constitution, and 
for the security of our religious liberty, “the powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respec- 
tively, or to the people.” But in the colonial period there was 
no such restriction, nor was there any recognition of personal 
or communal liberty in matters of religion. Freedom to wor- 
ship God was freedom for ourselves, and for others to do as we 
direct. In fact, the annexation of Maine to “the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts,’ was chiefly due to religious intolerance, 
and was accomplished when ultra-Protestantism was dominant 
at home as well as in New England. Governor Winthrop’s jour- 
nal exposes the reason for extending the jurisdiction of Massa- 
chusetts Bay over the territory of Maine. And the records of 
the time tell us how the work was accomplished. We read from 
the journal: “In years past the Province of Maine has pursued 
a course disagreeable to Massachusetts, both in their *znzstry 
and civil administration.” 

In 1639 Charles I. gave to Sir Ferdinando Gorges a charter 
of “the territory between the rivers Piscataqua and Kennebeck, 
extending one hundred and twenty miles inland, and including 
all islands within five leagues of the main.” This territory was 
incorporated under the name of “The Province or County of 
Maine.” The Church of England was established in the province, 
and the patronage of the churches was vested in the “lord 
proprietor,” who was made in effect its feudal sovereign. This 
was the reason of the Massachusetts claim. The right was based 
on the words of her charter, and is, in its way, a curiosity 
among territorial claims. 

The charter of Massachusetts Bay embraced all “the territory 
within the space of three English miles to the northward of the 
river Merrimack, and to the northward of any part thereof.” 
When this charter was granted, in 1628, the Merrimack was 
known for only a few miles from its mouth. In that extent its 
course was nearly zortheast. The northern boundary of Massa- 
chusetts was to commence at a pint on the sea-shore three 
miles north of the Merrimack, and run thence westerly, three 
miles from the river and any part thereof, to the western limit 
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of the province. No one even dreamed that the charter extend- 
ed eastward of the point of coast-line three miles north of the 
river's mouth, until the mmznzstry and civil admintstration in Maine 
aroused in the rulers of Massachusetts Bay a desire for their 
suppression. Then the terms of her charter were revised in the 
light of extended knowledge of the country. The course of the 
Merrimack was found to be nearly south from its source to a 
point southwest, and thirty miles distant from its mouth. A 
commission was appointed to determine the latitude of the 
source of the Merrimack; and Massachusetts claimed that her 
northern boundary, under the charter, was an east and west line 
through a point three miles north of the source of the river, 
and extending from her western limit to the sea. This would 
have given to Massachusetts nearly one-half of Vermont, more 
than half of New Hampshire, and all the English settlements in 
Maine; with a sea-coast stretching from the mouth of the Mer- 
rimack to a point on the west shore of Penobscot Bay, and 
more than ¢hree hundred instead of three miles in extent. 

The time chosen for preferring this novel claim to territories 
included in other royal grants was propitious for the claimant, 
and disastrous for the province whose counter claims of vested 
rights were assailed. “The Commonwealth of England” ruled 
at home instead of the king, and was, of course, in sympathy 
with “the Commonwealth of Massachusetts.” What hope of 
successful resistance remained to the “malignant” supporters of 
prelacy? For some years prior to 1651 Puritans from Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire had drifted into the western set- 
tlements in Maine, until they outnumbered such of the original 
settlers as had the courage of their convictions before the dominant 
party “at home.” And when the question of submission to Mas- 
sachusetts was proposed for the suffrages of the people, the few 
loyalists who ventured to the polls were a powerless minority. 
So Maine was annexed, much as Texas, a hundred and eighty 
years later, was annexed to the United States. The Church of Eng- 
land parson was reshipped to some foreign port, and the outcome of 
Puritanism—Congregationalism—became the “standing order” in 
the “ District of Maine, Commonwealth of Massachusetts.” 

Perhaps it was well that Maine was annexed to Massachu- 
setts; for, in the half-century between her first attempted settle- 
ment and the annexation, so many ill-defined grants had been 
made by the crown, and so many conflicting patents had been 
ssued under them, that other and higher tribunals than the local 
courts of the sparsely settled “district” afforded were required 
for their final adjustment. But, though union with “the com- 
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monwealth” might produce uniformity in the land tenures of the 
district and the State, it could not so readily beget uniformity 
of social conditions, or of the characteristics of their peoples. 
Steamboats and railways are more efficient agents in the unifica- 
tion of States whose traditions are not in harmony. For, when 
a contested political union has been accomplished, whether by 
election of the people, legislative enactment, or force, there al- 
ways remains a trace of antagonism between the victorious and 
vanquished parties—a spice of annoyance in the one, and of re- 
sentment in the other—which only time and the commingling of 
their people can efface. 

It is the purpuse of this essay to present a cursory review of 
some local historic incidents suggested by memoranda made many 
years ago, and which, it is hoped, may be found of some inter- 
est to the reader. 

In the summer of 1837 I visited my old home in Maine. I 
had just graduated at West Point. Relief from the routine and 
restraints of military discipline seemed, at first, a real happiness ; 
though idleness became positively irksome before a three months’ 
“leave”’ expired. I had visited kindred and old friends, and 
told stories ad nauseam of cadet life at “ The Academy,” when 
an invitation to join a fishing-party on the sea-coast offered some 
alleviation of the exnuz engendered by vacation of study hours 
and drills. The party included Captain Howard, U. S. Revenue 
Marine; Lieutenant—the late Admiral—Craven, and _ passed 
Midshipman Wingate, of the navy; Mr. George Jones, of Geor- 
gia; Mr. Robert Hallowell Gardiner, of Gardiner; a Mr. Smith- 
wick—an elderly Irish gentleman—and myself. I may, without 
scruple, write the names of my companions; for they, like the 
incidents of which I write, are all of the long past; and I can 
say of them wz/ nist bonum. 

It was proposed to make a ten days’ cruise along the coast 
between the mouth of the Kennebeck and the island of Monhe- 
gan. Our craft was a large sloop-rigged sail-boat, which had a 
half-deck to protect stores and luggage from rain and spray. 

Embarking at Gardiner, some thirty miles from the sea, the 
first day’s run was little more than twenty miles to Bath. There 
we completed our outfit of fishing tackle and stores, and lodged 
at an inn near the shore. After breakfast next morning we put 
out to sea. The fishing proved excellent. A few hours sufficed 
to fill the well of our boat with codfish and haddock. Landing ona 
point of the coast where a few small trees gave delusive promise 
of shade, the experts of our party concocted a chowder. There 
was the usual discussion among the amateur chefs as to its com- 
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position: the slices of lard and cutlets of haddock; the hard- 
tack, the potatoes, and the various condiments to be used; 
whether port wine or claret should flavor the mess; and other 
questions contradicting the aphorism, De gustibus non est dispu- 
tandum. But it all ended in chowder; and the chowder ended 
with the dinner, eaten swb tegmine velit, because the few stunted 
trees that gave some relief to the eye afforded no shade. Re- 
freshed by our repast, we took advantage of a light land-breeze 
to run over to the Damariscove islands for the evening fishing. 

This group of islands is some twelve miles east of the Ken- 
nebeck, and ten south of Boothbay. How far from the coast- 
line it were hard to tell, where deep bays, between headlands 
and islands, make it difficult to distinguish the island shores from 
the main. Damariscove proper is a low island about two miles 
long, and less than a mile in width. It was inhabited by four 
or five families of fishermen. There was no appearance of agri- 
culture, except a potato field and a small kitchen garden. The 
flakes, or stages for drying fish, were of larger area than the cul- 
tivated land. A curious feature of this low island is a small pond 
of fresh water near its eastern extremity and midway between 
its north and south shores. The water is fresh as it bubbles up 
from the bottom, but becomes more or less salt—brackish—from 
the dash and spray of the waves in violent storms. These phe- 
nomenal springs on small islands are doubtless fed through natu- 
ral channels, like inverted siphons, by which water from some 
inland lake is conveyed through miles of hidden arteries to give 
a cool fountain to some arid mountain top, or a pond of fresh 
water to a little island of the sea. An example of the former is 
seen on the flinty summit of Mount Kineo, a promontory on the 
eastern border of Moosehead Lake. 

In August, 1835, in company with two friends, J visited this 
lake and climbed to the top of the little mountain. The day 
was warm, and the labor of climbing the steep ascent made us 
painfully thirsty. But we had left flasks and drinking-cups in 
our boat at the shore. To gaze upon the blue water of the lake 
was only tantalizing: ‘ Water, water everywhere, nor any drop 
to drink!” The stunted growth of pines on the almost bald 
mountain top gave no shade, but we found some relief from 
the direct rays of the burning sun in the shadow of a huge 
boulder. While resting there we noticed a narrow strip of thin 
grass extending from the boulder to the edge of the cliff, a few 
yards distant. Its fresh green gave relief to the eye, and it was 
refreshingly cool to the touch. The fine gravel, or coarse sand, 
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that filled the crevice in which the grass was growing was icy 
cold, and so loose that a little basin was easily scooped out 
with the hand alone. In less time than it takes to tell of the 
discovery we had a small pool of clean, cold water on the sum- 
mit of Mount Kineo, where the flinty rock was hot from the 
burning sun of August. 

The top of Kineo is about seven hundred feet above the 
surface of the lake. It is a mass of flint connected with the high 
lands eastward by miles of swamp. There is no lake or pond 
of water nearer than thirty miles—on Mount Katahdin—that 
could be the source of the thread of icy water percolating 
through a crevice in this mass of rock. W#itecap mountain is 
twenty-five miles distant toward the southeast; Sfencer moun- 
tain twelve miles east, and Sgvaw mountain ten or twelve miles 
southwest. On neither of these, it was said by those who had 
explored them, is there any body of water that might ooze through 
a crevice of Mount Kineo. Doubtless the little pond of fresh water 
on Damariscove came from some of the fifteen hundred lakes 
of Maine through a vein of the rock underlying the ten miles 
of ocean between the island and the mainland. 

Fishing along the coast of Maine was not like catching bass 
and bluefish just outside the harbors of our Atlantic cities. 
Fifty years ago there were no seaside resorts on the coast, 
where a day of fishing was followed by a champagne supper 
and a luxurious bed. It was just fishing among fishermen and 
nothing else. No outward or inward bound steamships reminded 
one of the great world on this or the other side of the ocean. 
Vessels going eastward were bound for “the bay” or “the 
banks.” And those going westward were carrying their fares to 
Portland, Boston, or Gloucester. The smaller craft dotting the 
sea around us were all fishermen, this for halibut, that for cod 
and haddock. Wherever we landed, on a cape or island, the 
few inhabitants were busy in turning fish upon the flakes, or pack- 
ing them for shipment. While inland farmers—“ off-islanders ” 
—were turning hay and gathering it into barns, these farmers of 
the ocean ploughed the sea and gathered their harvest from its 
deeps. Sometimes women were seen in open boats miles from 
the shore, engaged in the one great industry of these denizens 
of the sea. The islands were their homesteads, the sea was 
their country, and the millions peopling the mainland were only 
millions of “ off-islanders.” 

One evening we were becalmed when seven or eight miles 
from the land. There was not a breath of wind, though plenty 
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of motion from the ground-swell of the glassy sea. Our three 
sailors awaked to the fact that we were a long way from port, 
with no possibility of reaching it without recourse to the large 
Oars, or sweeps, with which our little vessel was provided. It 
was near sunset—would soon be dark—and there was question 
of our course to the nearest harbor. Captain Howard had 
commanded the revenue cutter on this coast for several years, 
and no one questioned his knowledge of its sinuous shores. He 
directed the vessel to what he said was the entrance to Booth- 
bay. To the surprise of the party, our Irishman declared that 
we were not on the right course. Howard laughed at the “ for- 
eigner’s” doubting his knowledge of landmarks on the coast of 
Maine, and challenged a bet on the issue. The challenge ac- 
cepted, a few words sufficed to demonstrate that the “foreigner” 
was right. “Ah!” said he, “you should have asked how I 
knew the coast before offering to bet against my knowledge of 
it. Why, man, I was a lieutenant of the Royal Marine Artil- 
lery in the British squadron on this coast when you were a 
baby. We looked into all the harbors and noted all the head- 
lands of the coast between Portland and Eastport. We had 
little else to do in the two years that we spent here, between 
1812 and 1815. I was young then, and I remember these 
islands, headlands, and harbors very distinctly. What a blessed 
thing is memory! Mine has just now won a dozen of cham- 
pagne.” We were amused as well as surprised at the discom- 
fiture of our American pilot. But he bore it with good humor. 
I wondered then that our Irish companion should remember the 
features of the coast after the long interval of more than twenty 
years. But I am writing of occurrences of fifty-four years ago, 
and do not wonder that I remember them more distinctly than 
I do those of the year just ended. 

During the ten days of our fishing and sailing around the capes 
and islands of this iron-bound coast the weather was most fa- 
vorable to our enjoyment. We encountered no storms of wind 
or rain, and tired of the sport only when sated by success. 

On the return voyage we sailed through the somewhat tor- 
tuous passage called Cross River, which connects the Sheepscot 
and Boothbay with the Sagadahock or lower Kennebeck, at a 
point two or three miles below Bath; where, as one of the sail- 
ors remarked, “They build ships by the mile, and saw them off 
to order.” This inside passage makes the southern boundaries 
of Woolwich and Westport, and the northern shores of Arrow- 
sick and Parker islands. It is only a few miles in length; but 
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so variable in width and the direction of its channel, its 
shores are so bold and irregular, that the navigation offered a 
succession of charming surprises. Now a narrow strait between 
bold promontories; then a broad bay seeming to have no egress, 
until, on rounding a point of the shore, another wide bay 
opened before us. Here the steep cliffs of granite were crowned 
with sturdy oaks; there the sombre green of firs and hemlocks 
was interspersed with the lighter tints of birch and aspen pop- 
lar. Now a bird was seen flitting among the tree-tops, and 
the discordant cawing of carrion-crows broke the stillness of the 
silent waters. There were no other signs of life along these 
rugged shores, save when a sleeping seal, roused by our ap- 
proach, scuttled into the water from an isolated rock; telling 
that there was good fishing in the romantic strait misnamed 
Cross River. 

The township of Woolwich, on the north side of Cross River, 
is bounded on the east by Mousweag Bay. On its southeast 
corner is the birthplace of Sir William Phipps, the first royal 
governor of New England. He was born in 1651, being one 
of twenty-six children of the same father and mother. Maine 
has produced some notable men, but perhaps none more re- 
markable than Sir William Phipps. Until his twenty-third year 
he had not learned to read, and he died at the age of forty- 
four. But in the last twenty years of his life, by intelligent and 
daring enterprise, he achieved what was then a large fortune; 
captured Port Royal—now Annapolis, Nova Scotia—from the 
French ; was made a baronet and captain-general and gover- 
nor of New England. He married in Maine, but had no 
children. His nephew, Constantine Phipps, his son by adoption, 
married an English lady of birth without fortune, and revived 
in her descendants the dormant honors of her family. <A de- 
scendant of Constantine Phipps is, in the peerage of Great 
Britain, Earl of Mulgrave and Marquis of Normanby. 

We arrived at Bath early in the afternoon. Landing near 
the residence of General and ex-Governor King, we met a wel- 
come invitation to dine with him. For more than a week we 
had been coasting along the shores and around the islands of 
this ancient dominion of Maine—of New England. We had 
visited the birthplace of its first royal governor when Maine was 
a “district”—an adjunct of Massachusetts Bay—and had not 
been unmindful of the historic interest pertaining to the shores 
and islands of this eastern region of our country. It seemed 
apropos to the sentiment awakened by our excursion that it 
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should conclude at the hospitable board of the venerable first 
governor of the Staze of Maine. 

This excursion along the coast of what was once called Saga- 
dahock, or the colonial territory of North Virginia, aroused 
something of the interest which “men from Maine” have always 
shown in regard to the geographical features and early history 
of their native land. Doctor Johnson—in the Zour to the 
Hebrides—says: “ That man is little to be envied whose patri- 
otism would not gain force upon the plain of Marathon, or 
whose piety would not grow warmer among the ruins of Iona.” 
Five of our party were “native here, and to the manner born” ; 
and the lives of the two others were affiliated to our people by 
ties of kindred or the adventures and associations of early years. 
Historic legends of the country were more or less familiar to us 
all. The Kennebeck, the Sheepscot, the St. George, and the 
Penobscot; the bays and harbors, capes and islands of the coast, 
had each some legend of historic times which, if not history, 
were perhaps more truthful, because their traditions had no 
motive of selfish interest to distort and falsify their story. 

One might assume any point in space and make it a centre, 
not of the universe, but of the little world of his own percep- 
tions. But this sea-coast of Maine, and the land it borders, have 
more than this factitious claim to historic interest. Here is 
neither a Marathon nor an Iona; but a sinuous coast, embrac- 
ing tour degrees of longitude between New Brunswick and New 
Hampshire, whose bays, islands, and headlands have more than 
two thousand miles of shore. Some of these islands and pro- 
montories were noted landmarks to early navigators between 
western Europe and America; and all are monuments of the 
long struggle between savage barbarism and the barbarities of 
civilization! The history of this region of Maine is essential to 
the story of French and English colonization in America. The 
annals of the province, the district, and the State are inter- 
woven with those of all the provinces and States from Nova 
Scotia to the Carolinas; of the war for independence, and its 
sequel in 1812-15; and with those international disputes about 
boundaries which once threatened war between Great and 
“Greater Britain.” 


E. PARKER-SCAMMON. 
New York. 


NOTE.—General Scammon will contribute two other interesting articles on 
the early history of Maine. These articles will be illustrated with views of 
scenery along the coast. 
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MY SAINT. 
































OD’S masterpiece is she, my saint, 
Whom feeble words are fain to paint 
In colors true; God’s subtle art 
Hath wrought her fair of face and heart ; 
White thoughts and gentle deeds of love 
Have made the beauty bright thereof. 
And for a golden halo she 
Wears records rare of charity. 





II. 


My saint hath darkly-dreaming eyes, 
In whose sweet depths of Paradise 
Arise the stars of hope, that lure 
My life to heights of manhood pure. 
The benediction glad of God 

I feel where’er her feet have trod ; 
And music of the brooks and birds, 
And joy and peace are in her words. 


III. 


Rich locks of lustre hath my saint, 
A brow that Raphael might paint 
For some Madonna, and a face 
That mirrors all her spirit’s grace— 
So pure and mild and meek, it seems 
The vision of a poet’s dreams. 

And God, I know, hath lent her smile 
To bless our blighted world a while. 
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IV. 


And gracious little ways she hath 

To sweeten duty’s daily path ; 

You’d know the way she went, for sweet 
The rough earth blossoms at her feet. 
And many gentle courtesies 

She hath and young and old to please, 
And sympathy to cheer the sad, 

And smiles to make the children glad. 


V. 


Within my heart’s dim sanctuary 

Look close, if you my saint would see; 
There love hath builded white her niche, 
With jewel-thoughts of beauty rich. 

And honor, truth, and chivalry, 

Like loyal knights, on bended knee, 

In fealty before her bowed, 

Their homage to my saint have vowed. 


P. J. COLEMAN. 
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JOAN OF ARC, THE MARTYR OF ROUEN. 






=O advance nothing that is false, to hold back no- 
thing that is true, is the fundamental law of his- 
tory, as Leo XIII. lays it down in his encyclical on 
historical studies. I have much to say in this pa- 
per which needs this premising. Quicherat, who 
has published from the original the report of the trial of Joan of 
Arc in Rouen, says in his Apercus nouveaux sur Jeanne a’ Arc, pp. 
96, 101: “The idea of bringing Joan for trial before the church 
was born, not in the councils of the English government, but in 
the councils of the University of Paris. . . . Nothing is more 
striking in the trial than the care of the lay functionaries to 
efface themselves; even where their presence would have been 
legitimate, only churchmen appear.” Surely the English hated 
deeply the Maid who, in Heaven’s name, wrung from them a con- 
quest purchased by a century of war. But they found in France 
a corporation that had for her a hatred still deeper—the hatred 
of renegades and traitors to their country; I mean the Univer- 
sity of Paris. 

Odious as was the vé/e of England, more odious was the part 
played by those Parisian theologians, traitors to the Papacy and 
their fatherland. I say, traitors to the Papacy; for, while putting 
to death the saviour of France, they strive at Constance, at Pisa, 
and at Bale to do to death that power which is the saviour of 
religion and civilization, the Holy Apostolic See. And I say 
traitors to fatherland: in the French politics of the day the 
university was anti-patriotic; took sides with England and the 
Duke of Burgundy, whose murder of the Duke of Orleans it 
defended; approved the excesses of the butcher Caboche and his 
followers, named after him Cabochiens—excesses equalled in his- 
tory only by those of the Terror four centuries later; was party 
to the treaty of Troyes by which the’ King of England was made 
Regent of France and heir to its crown. This was the body 
that tried and sentenced Joan, whose mission from God was its 
condemnation. 

The Caiphas of the process against Joan had been the rector 
of that university, and was at the time Bishop of Beauvais. The 
prostitution to political vengeance of his holy position, intended 
for the protection of the lowly and simple, the sacrilegious 
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hypocrisy of a procedure that pretended to be canonical, but was 
in reality barbarous and iniquitous, have rendered the name of 
Peter Cauchon one of the most hideous in the annals of man- 
kind. He sold himself to the English and the Duke of Burgundy 
for the bishopric of Beauvais. When the Maid marched up from 
Orleans towards Rheims, Beauvais proclaimed itself French, went 
over to Charles VII. and drove out the unpatriotic bishop. He 
went to the court of his friends dreaming vengeance. His oppor- 
tunity came. Joan has been captured in his diocese. He has a 
right to put her in judgment if the process be made in matters 
of religion. 

The assistants. of Cauchon in this infamous trial were all of a 
like spirit, worthy of their master. The right hand of Cauchon 
in the trial was Thomas Courcelles, doctor of the University of 
Paris. He was the man who wanted Joan tortured on the rack 
for the good of her soul and body. He was the great shining 
light of Bale; of him it was said he kissed the pope before 
striking him. Another doctor of the university and leader of 
the Council of Bale was Erard, who preached in the cemetery of 
St. Quen the sermon that preceded the pretended abjuration 
of Bale—of which more anon. Another Parisian doctor was 
Nicolas Midi, who administered to Joan in prison the monitions 
called caritative. His charity was much that of the soldier who 
gave the Saviour vinegar and gall to drink. Another worthy was 
Jean Beaupére. This was the man whom the Council of Bale 
sent to Rome to make report to Eugenius IV. of the condition 
of affairs in that assembly. He lied, and was the original occa- 
sion of the dissensions between the pope and the council. Jean 
d’Estivel, a canon of Beauvais and doctor of the university, was 
the promoter, or as we should say, the state attorney in the 
trial. This man cast at the poor girl expressions and epithets 
that drew tears from her eyes. This man forbade the constables 
to allow the prisoner to go into the church to pay a visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament on her journeys between the prison and the 
court, and took his stand at the church door to see that his 
order was obeyed. Nicolas Loyseleur was a doctor of the Uni- 
versity of Paris and a canon of Rouen. This man was the 
Judas Iscariot of the case; disguised himself first as a cobbler 
and pretended to be a countryman of Joan, in order to gain 
her confidence and worm out her secrets, while Cauchon was lis- 
tening on the other side of the partition. Later he presented 
himself to the prisoner as a priest, gave her advice calculated 
to mislead her; as, for instance, to refuse submission to the 
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church. I name only the leading actors in the drama of Rouen, 
enough to give an idea what justice she may expect. 

For six months Joan was in the possession of her captor. 
They were months of bargaining. John of Luxemburg was a 
knight, and honor forbade him to traffic in his prisoner. He could 
let her go out of his hands only by free release, ransom, or ex- 
change. To sell her was bringing back paganism into the age of 
chivalry. His aunt, worthy sister of Blessed Peter of Luxem- 
burg, pleaded the cause of Joan and of her own sex. But Eng- 
land was influencing the jailer through his suzerain, the Duke of 
Burgundy, and through Cauchon, who during these months 
tramped to and fro with his thirty pieces of silver in his hand. 
For a time the knight refused the shameful offers made to him. 
The University of Paris neglected nothing to set aside his scru- 
ples, and to give him scruples in a contrary direction. A letter 
from the university to the knight is in existence; here is the 
pith of it: “Small thing is the capture, unless there follow a 
reparation of the offence perpetrated by this woman against God 
and Holy Faith, without speaking of her numberless other crimes. 
Hand her over either to the Inquisitor of the Faith, so that God 
may be pleased with you and the people be edified in good and 
holy doctrine, or to our reverend father in God, the most hon- 
ored Lord Bishop of Beauvais, in whose jurisdiction she was 
taken.” This letter to John of Luxemburg does not stand alone; 
there is another one of like import addressed by the university 
to the Duke of Burgundy. These two letters were carried to 
their respective addresses by the Bishop of Beauvais in person, 
with an official summons from himself as the bishop within whose 
jurisdiction Joan had been captured, “that the woman called Joan 
be sent to the king (the English one, of course) in order that she 
be delivered over to the church for trial, inasmuch as she is sus- 
pected and defamed of many crimes, notably witchcraft, idolatry, 
invocation of demons, and other offences concerning faith.” At 
the same time, in the name of England, he offered, first six thou- 
sand, then ten thousand “vres tournots—about fifteen thousand 
dollars of our money—the ransom of a royal captive. At this 
latter sum the Maid was knocked down. Was it the highest bid? 
His fairest province would have been a small sum for Charles 
VII. to give for the liberation of her who had given him a king- 
dom. From the day John of Luxemburg fingered the gold Joan 
of Arc was doomed. At that very time a woman in Paris, who 
publicly affirmed her belief in Joan’s divine mission, was burned 
at short notice by order of the university, a sure sign of what 
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awaited the heroine herself. The news that Joan was finally in 
the power of the English gave infinite joy to that learned body. 
We have two letters testifying this—one to Cauchon, the other 
to the King of England—both urging quick work, and, to secure 
quickness, begging that the Maid be sent to Paris for trial. 
But there was some French sympathy left in the capital; a re- 
bellion shortly before gave evidence that the English domination 
was not well assured. Moreover a dash into the city by the 
French troops was a possibility. It was thought safer to send 
her for trial into the very heart of the territory held by the 
.English for many generations, and she was hurried on to Rouen. 
On the 3d of January, 1431, came a letter from the King of 
England handing over the prisoner to the church for trial—that 
is to say, to Cauchon—at the request of the University of Paris, 
says the letter. It is explicitly specified in the letter that in 
case she should not be found guilty by the church, she is to re- 
main a political captive in the hands of the English government, 
and be dealt with as such by the secular arm. This meant that 
if the church did not burn her, the English would put an end to 
her in their own fashion. If the University of Paris did not 
succeed in getting the prisoner into its own precincts, it stretched 
out its arm to Rouen to help destroy her; sent on its doctors to 
examine her, acted as the jury that gave the verdict, and ren- 
dered the sentence through its former rector, Cauchon. 

To present in detail the drama of Rouen is to recite one of 
the sublimest and most moving pages in all history. The process 
itself “should be read, as published in full by Quicherat. Cau- 
chon pretended to represent the church; to justify the preten- 
sion he called in the services of the Grand Inquisitor, which were 
grudgingly given. In spite of all appearances of conforming to 
the prescriptions of canonical procedure, the process is an abso- 
lute illegality—injustice from beginning to end, as the process of 
rehabilitation twenty-five years later proved and declared. A 
prisoner of the church ought to be confined in the prison of the 
church, and Joan claimed the privilege. She was kept in an 
English dungeon; first in an iron cage expressly made for her, 
later in. a cell with an iron chain about her waist, another about 
her ankles, both riveted to the wall; three guards were con- 
stantly inside the cell and two outside. A prisoner of the church 
during the trial, she was in the keeping of the state. That was 
illegal. 

A process in matter of faith can begin only after strong pre- 
sumptions amounting to a semi-probatio, a half-proof, or, as we 
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should say, a very strong probability of guilt. To obtain this the 
former life of the accused must be investigated. Cauchon sent 
inquirers to Domremy to investigate. Their report was that 
they wished their own sisters were as well reputed as Joan. The 
bishop suppressed the report, and out of anger refused to allow 
the inquirers their expenses. The Duchess of Bedford, deputed 
fcr the purpose, certified as to Joan’s perfect virtue. Her re- 
port was suppressed. Where, then, were the presumptions re- 
quired by law? Cauchon simply passed them by, and went on 
with his hellish work. These points are but a few of those in 
which the procedure was illegal, and it were too long to detail 
them all. 

The interrogatory, or examination, of Joan began on February 
21, and lasted to March 25, 1431. Every morning, and some- 
times in the afternoon, the poor girl—she was not yet twenty 
years old—exhausted by prison life, was subjected to moral tor- 
ture. She stood alone, unaided, unsupported by counsel, to 
which she was entitled even by the law of the Inquisition on the 
ground of her being a minor, against a pack of keen-scented, 
ravening legal wolves. Since nothing in her past life had been 
discovered whereon to found an accusation, in her own words 
must it be found. She must be made, if Paris learning can do it, 
to speak that which shall damn her. To me it is the greatest 
miracle in her life, so full of marvels, that she was able to hold 
her ground. Her answers fill the reader with wonder. One who 
was present, and afterwards gave testimony in the process of 
rehabilitation, says: “ The questions put to her were too difficult, 
subtle, and captious; so much so that the high ecclesiastical 
and well-lettered men who were there present would with great 
difficulty themselves have known how to answer them.” Only a 
few specimens of her answers can be given. 

Asked to swear that she will tell the truth on everything 
asked of her—“‘I know not what you may ask. Maybe you 
will ask me things on which I will not answer. As to the reve- 
lations I had from God, I have never said anything of them to 
any one except to King Charles. I will not reveal those, even if 
I should have to lose my head, because my saints have forbid- 
den it.” 

“Do you think it is displeasing to God to tell the truth?” 
“My voices have commanded me to tell some things to the 
king, not to you.” 

Another time this question was put to her: “Are-you in 
the state of grace?” One of the assessors told Joan she was 
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not bound to answer. “ By heavens!” cried out the angry 
Bishop of Beauvais, “keep your tongue or it will be worse for 
you.” Was his prey to escape him? If she answered no, what 
an important confession; if she answered yes, what infernal 


pride! 

“Answer; do you know you are in the state of grace?” 

“Tf I am not, may God put me in it; if I am, may God 
keep me in it.” 

On another day: “Since when have you eaten or drank?” 
It was Lent; if she had eaten more frequently than allowed by 
law, she was guilty of despising the church. “I have neither 
eaten nor drank since yesterday noon.” 

Poor girl! it was in that state she had to stand the terrible 
ordeal. Let us hope her examiners were as scrupulous about 
the law of fasting and abstinence, and did not excuse them- 
selves for the reason that they were engaged in arduous labor. 

“Do your voices still speak to you?” ‘“ They do.” 

“What have they said to you last?” “To answer you 
boldly.” 

“Do they speak English?” “Why should they speak Eng- 
lish, when they are not on the side of the English?” 

Saints who don’t talk English! Capital offence! It will be 
made one of the heads of accusation against her. 

Asked about St. Michael when he appeared: “ Did he wear 
any garments?” “Do you think God has not wherewith to 
clothe his angels ?” 

The judge, ashamed of himself, floundered on: ‘ Was his 
hair long?” ‘Who should cut it?” 

“Do you know by revelation that you are going to escape 
us?” ‘That has nothing to do with this trial Do you want 
me to incriminate myself ?” 

Well, yes, that is just what they did want her to do, and 
her indignant answer condemns their system of examination. 
Urged again to tell the whole truth: 

“As to the trial I will tell you the whole truth, as if I were 
before the Pope of Rome.” 

“ Which is the true pope?” “Why, are there many?” A 
crushing reply to those proud doctors who had fostered the 
great schism, and were about to set up an anti-pope at 
Bale. 

“Why were you singled out by God for your work?” “ Be- 
cause it pleased God to use a poor peasant girl to defeat the 
king’s enemies.” 
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“Do not St. Catherine and St. Margaret hate the English?” 
“Of God’s hate or love for the English I know nothing, but I 
do know that they will be driven out of France.” 

“Well, when the English were prosperous, was God on the 
side of the English?” “I know not if God hated the French, 
but I believe he permitted them to be defeated on account of 
their sins, if they were guilty of any.” 

“Was not the hope of victory placed by you in your ban- 
ner?” “ It was placed in our Lord and nowhere else.” 

“Was not your banner waved over the head of the king in 
the ceremony of consecration?” ‘No, as far as I know.” 

‘‘Why was it borneto the consecration?” “It had been in 
the strife; it had a right to be in the honor.” 

One day they laid a trap from which they thought she could 
not possibly escape. They knew well that she questioned their 
authority. As she continually appealed to God and his saints, 
they introduced the question of submission to the church. They 
put before her the distinction between the church triumphant 
and the church militant, and demanded of her whether she sub- 
mitted to the church militant. Had she assented to the ques- 
tion, they would at once have replied: We are the church mili- 
tant as far as you are now concerned, therefore you have sub- 
mitted to us. She declined to answer that day. A few days 
later they asked whether she would speak the truth more fully 
before the pope. “I request to be taken before our Holy 
Father the Pope himself, and then I will answer before him 
everything I should answer.” The subject was dropped. They 
had trodden on dangerous ground. She had submitted to the 
church militant, but not as they wanted her to do. 

All these examinations and interrogatories were only pre- 
paratory. Out of her answers was constructed an indictment in 
twelve articles which was forwarded to the University of Paris 
for its legal opinion. Its answer was her condemnation. 

When we think of the physical and moral sufferings to which 
Joan was subjected, when we remember that she was refused 
the solace of Communion, of hearing Mass, of a simple visit to 
the Blessed Sacrament, we are not surprised that she fell sick 
and came near dying in the first days of April. The English, 
afraid she might pass off by a natural death, wanted at once to 
throw her to the flames, sick as she was. She recovered, how- 
ever, and on the gth of May was brought to the hall of the 
castle, where were displayed the instruments of torture with the 
torturer ready to use them on her delicate, wasted body, unless 
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she immediately abjured and retracted. She courageously refused 
to retract, saying she notified them beforehand that whatever 
avowal the torture should force from her should not be held 
for truth. They were cowed by so much courage and sent her 
back to her cell. 

What was to be done? Some of the assistant judges were in 
favor of immediate abandonment to the secular arm. But the 
milder suggestion prevailed that Joan should have another hear- 
ing in which the twelve articles should be read to her with the 
decision of the university, and that the final verdict should de- 
pend on what she should then say. Accordingly on May 23 
she was brought before the tribunal. After the reading of the 
twelve articles an admonition was given her: “If you persevere 
in maintaining your assertions of innocence, know that your soul 
will be swallowed up in damnation, and your body, I fear, will 
be destroyed.” “Even if I should be in the judgment,” ‘she an- 
swered—“ if I should see the fire lighted, the fagots prepared, 
the executioner ready; if I should be in the fire, I would main- 
tain-what I have said even in death.” Nothing remained but 
to cite her for the next day for the reading of the final sen- 
tence. 

The next day, 24th of May, 1431, it being the Thursday 
after Pentecost, a vast concourse of people were gathered in the 
cemetery of St. Quen around two platforms, the larger for the 
judges, the smaller for the prisoner. Cauchon carried with him 
two sentences: one declaring Joan a heretic and giving her over 
to the secular arm, which meant the stake; the other inflicting 
as canonical penance perpetual imprisonment on bread and water. 
Which one of these he should read depended on the issue of 
the scene about to be enacted. If she persevered in her affirma- 
tions and refused to abjure, the former sentence; if she abjured, 
the latter. Abjuration he desired above all things; not that he 
cared for her conversion and penance, as he should if really he 
believed her to be deceived by the devil, but that he wanted 
first to dishonor her and her mission by her own confession, and 
then burn her. As long as the Maid persevered in asserting that 
she was sent by God, death would only add brilliancy to her 
life. But if she should acknowledge that she had been deceived 
by her saints, or that she had played the impostor, the cause of 
England and the cause of the university would have been 
saved from the brand of divine reprobation which her mission 
put on them. Let her abjure, and all was well—he will give 
her the usual mercy of the church; he knew how afterwards 
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she could be brought to the stake. There was such a thing as 
relapsing ; for the relapsed there was no mercy. 

From a pulpit between the platforms a doctor of the univer- 
sity, Erard, preached on the text “ The branch cannot bear fruit 
unless it abide in the vine.” The vine is the church, the branch 
is Joan. “O France!” cried he, “ elder daughter of the Church, 
thy so-called King Charles has become a heretic and schismatic 
for having allied his cause to a dishonored woman. It is to thee, 
Joan, I speak. I tell thee thy king is a heretic and a schis- 
matic.”’ 

“ By my faith,” cried Joan, “I tell you and swear on my 
life that of all Christians he is the noblest, and holds dearly to 
faith and Holy Mother Church !” 

“ Behold,” said Erard in conclusion, “the kind judges who 
have often summoned thee to submit to Holy Mother Church, 
and have showed thee that in thy sayings and doings there is 
much to retract.” 

“ As to submission to the church,” she replied, “I have al- 
ready spoken my resolve. Let my sayings and doings be sent to 
Rome to our Holy Father the Pope. To him next to God I 
make my appeal.” 

This answer cuts short the jurisdiction of the Rouen tribunal 
and annuls its sentence of death. It is the Czvis Romanus of 
St. Paul. Felix was juster than Cauchon. “The Holy Father! 
replies the bishop; “he is too far to get at.” 

Shame on the traitorous prelate! The brave girl he is hound- 
ing to death is witness to the sacred rights of the Papacy as well 
as martyr to the cause of France. 

Then Cauchon began the reading of the first sentence he had 
prepared, abandoning her to the secular arm; already the exe- 
cutioner had come forward with all that was necessary for the 
execution of the sentence. Then arose a great tumult among 
the bystanders. All cried out to Joan to confess and retract. 
Some told her that if she submitted she should be set at liber- 
ty ; others, that if she did not, she should be burned. A formu- 
la of abjuration was presented to her. She objected that she 
could not read. “Let the clergy see it; if they say I ought to 
sign it, I will.” Cauchon had interrupted his reading. 

Overwhelmed by the tumult, Joan put her name, guided by 
some one near by, to a paper held out to her. What did she 
sign ?—a denial of her revelations? an admission that she was 
an impostor? She afterwards emphatically denied that she had 
done any such thing. The paper that had been read to her 
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and that she thought she was signing—another had been substi- 
tuted for her signature—contained nothing about her apparitions 
and revelations, but restricted itself to the minor points of her 
dress and hair. The process of rehabilitation, which went thor- 
oughly into this pretended abjuration, proved: conclusively that 
Joan had been duped. 

Now was Cauchon satisfied. Folding up the first sentence 
he had begun to read, he drew forth the second, condemning her 
‘to perpetual imprisonment on bread and water. Thereupon furi- 
ous cries broke out from among the English against the bishop 
and his assessors; swords were drawn, lances brandished, and it 
was with difficulty bishop and assessors escaped and made their 
way home. “Fools!” said one of Cauchon’s men to Warwick, 
“we shall have her up again.” In virtue of the sentence pro- 
nounced, Joan had a right to be lodged in the prison of the In- 
quisition ; she demanded the privilege and many others demand- 
ed it forher. But the English were not going to let her out of 
their hands, and the Bishop of Beauvais knew that well. “ Back 
with her to the prison whence she came!” was his order. 

That same afternoon woman’s garments were brought to her, 
and she put them on according to her promise. In the English 
dungeon she was still kept chained by day and by night. Five 
soldiers still guarded her, three always in her cell and two out- 
side at the door. There is explicit evidence of the gravest na- 
ture in the sworn depositions produced in the process of rehabil- 
itation that she was now subjected to deadly attempts upon her 
chastity. I cannot give the details. We must go back to the 
days of the early persecutions, to the lives of the martyr virgins 
of early Christianity, for scenes to match those of that prison 
cell. God’s holy angels protected and saved her. It is to be 
hoped for the sake of humanity, let alone the holy ministry, that 
Cauchon knew nothing of these outrageous attempts. He was 
not, however, a stranger to what follows. 

On the Sunday morning following Joan’s female attire was 
taken away before she could dress herself, and in its place male 
attire was handed her, and she was commanded to: put it on. 
“Sirs,” said Joan with tears in her eyes, “ you know that this 
is forbidden me; without blame I cannot put it on again.” In 
spite of all her entreaties they refused to give her any other 
garments; finally she had to dress again as a man. She isa 
relapsed !—she had promised in her abjuration not to clothe her- 
self as a man. It was true what Cauchon had said: “ We shall 


A | 


have her up again ”! 
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On the Monday following Cauchon and others came to the 
prison to verify the report. Joan affirmed that she was willing 
to take a woman’s dress, if they would put her in a suitable 
prison under the protection of an honest woman; not a point 
further will she concede. She denied that she had understood 
herself to have abjured anything beyond the wearing of man’s 
garments and the wearing of her hair after man’s fashion. She 
rose to her fullest dignity and grandeur as she solemnly affirmed : 
“If I were to say that God had not sent me, I should damn my- 
self, for verily God has sent me.” The next day the crowd as- 
sembled. Cauchon gave an account of what had passed since 
Thursday, stating that at the instigation of the devil Joan had 
taken again her man’s dress and reasserted the truth of her reve- 
lations. It was unanimously decided that she was relapsed—that 
nothing remained but to abandon her to secular justice for exe- 
cution. 

Early in the morning, Wednesday, the 30th of May, 1431, 
Cauchon went to the prison to exhort Joan to patience in death. 
“QO Bishop!” said Joan, “I die through you. Alas! if you had 
put me in the prison of the church and placed me in the hands 
of suitable keepers, this would not have come to pass; for which 
reason I appeal from you to God.” He sent a Dominican 
father to prepare her for the end. It is not for me to explain 
how this Caiphas could permit the Sacraments to be given to 
one he was about to condemn to die as a relapsed, unrepenting 
heretic. 

At first nature had its movement of terror and weeping. 
Did not the Saviour himself. grow sorrowful in the Garden of 
Agony? After this brief cloud the heroic soul of Joan came 
out in all the splendor of faith and hope and love. The Domini- 
can has deposed that words fail him to describe the scene he 
witnessed when he laid the King of Martyrs on the lips of the 
Maid who was about to die a witness to France’s king and 
Rome’s pope. “QO Father! where shall I be this evening?” said 
she, her thanksgiving over. ‘“ Have you not confidence in God, 
daughter?” “Aye, surely, by God’s grace I will be in Paradise.” 
The tumbrel was at the door. Joan, wearing the cap of execu- 
tion with the inscription ‘Idolatrous and heretic,” slowly rode 
between two friars from the prison to the market-place. O 
Maid of Orleans! where are the thousands thy banner led to bat- 
tle and victory? Or art thou dreaming of the days of Domremy 
and thy vanished girlhood? Twenty thousand spectators, lovers 
of France and Rome, were on the square with pity in their 
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hearts and tears in their eyes: There was a sermon. Nicolas 
Midi, a Parisian doctor, gave her the gall and vinegar to drink. 
Cauchon read the sentence that dooms him to everlasting infa- 
my. He had the audacity to read, “ You have also categorically 
and at various times refused to submit yourself to our Holy 
Father the Pope and to the Holy General Council.” Joan knelt, 
humbly begged the prayers of the people, and the charity of a 
Mass from each priest present. Abandoned by her king and 
country, abandoned by the church as represented in Rouen, she 
turned to Him who never abandons—Christ crucified. She begged 
a cross. An English trooper made one of two sticks from the 
pile of fagots on which she was to mount. She kissed it, laid 
it on her heart ; then asked one of the friars to go for the pro- 
cessional cross of the neighboring church, and to hold it high so 
that from the smoke and fire she might see it until her eyes 
closed in death. As the match was set she spoke out from her 
throne of fire, asserting that her mission was from God, and 
steadily gazing on the cross, she ceased not to repeat the name 
of her crucified Master. At last, with a cry that was heard at 
the furthermost limits of the crowd, she uttered the word JESUS, 
bowed her head, and gave up her soul to her Creator. 

“We are lost,” cried one of the English secretaries; “ we 
have burned a saint!” “I believe her soul to be in the hands 
of God,” said another, “and all those damned who have con- 
sented to her condemnation.” And they rushed from the mar- 
ket-place, the English awe-stricken as if the doom of Good Fri- 
day were on them; the good folk of Rouen sorrowing as if with 
the maiden-saviour of their country its sun had sunk in darkness. 

Cauchon proceeded immediately to bury deep her memory 
by calumniating her to every court in Europe, the Papal includ- 
ed, and by sending out falsified reports of the trial. The Bur- 
gundians and English seconded him. But her vindication came 
twenty-five years later in the process of rehabilitation. 


THOMAS O’GORMAN. 
Catholic University of America. 








THE LAND OF THE SUN. 


THE LAND OF THE SUN. 
CHAPTER III. 
BY THE SUNSET ROUTE. 


~F Miss Gresham embodied the consequences which 

Mr. Travers so valiantly made up his mind to 

brave, they were certainly, Russell decided when 

he saw the young lady, of a very agreeable order, 

to the outward view at least. She was indeed pos- 

sessed of beauty in uncommon degree, and when to a face of 

radiant fairness, with wonderful violet eyes under lashes and 

brows of midnight darkness, is added a tall, graceful figure dressed 

in that perfection of style which it requires all of a woman’s mind 

and a very long purse besides to compass, it will be perceived 

that report was not likely to do Miss Gresham injustice when it 

credited her with a remarkable destructive capacity where the 

hearts and peace of the masculine half of humanity were concerned. 

Indeed, as Margaret Langdon began to reflect, it seemed rather 

hard that poor Philip Meynell, after having once escaped from 

the net of such a charmer, should have it cast over him again. 

But the thought of a Mexican sister-in-law steeled her heart, 

and she decided that the possible cruelty was justified by neces- 

sity, and that after all many worse things might befall a young 
man than a hopeless passion for Violet Gresham. 

What caprice possessed this young lady to forsake her field 
of social conquest for a tour in Mexico, no one was able to de- 
clare with certainty; but Dorothea suspected that an engagement 
of which she had tired, and which she had ended abruptly, was 
one reason for her desiring a change of scene, coupled with the 
fact that an irate father had for a time refused supplies for new 
toilettes. To these important reasons might be added the lesser 
one of wishing to reclaim and fitly punish Philip Meynell, who 
had precipitately and somewhat indignantly renounced his alle- 
giance. When she heard, moreover, that Travers was to form 
one of the party, Miss Gresham smiled in a peculiar manner—a 
smile which might be translated to mean, “ Now has mine ene- 
my been delivered into my hand”—and when Russell, of whose 
reputation she was not ignorant, was presented to her, she felt 
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that the possible hardships and boredom of the expedition had 
been provided with compensations. 

It was, therefore, a party sufficiently well satisfied with 
themselves and with each other for practical purposes of har- 
mony which assembled one day in the station of the Southern. 
Pacific, bound for the land of sunshine. And very desirable 
such a land seemed on this special day, for the sky was over- 
cast, and a cold, raw air from the great river made them shiver 
under their wrappings. There are times when this mighty water 
seems to bring the very breath of the icy North upon its flood, 
and when the climate of the most delightful city of America 
suffers in consequence. 

“Tam glad that it is a disagreeable day,” said Dorothea. 
“When one is going in search of climate, one wishes the con- 
trast with what one has left to be as effective as possible. I 
think I have understood you to say, Mr. Russell, that there is 
always fine weather in Mexico?”’ 

“T shall make no more promises or prophecies about Mexi- 
co,” answered Russell, smiling, ‘ You will soon be able to judge 
of it for yourself. But I am safe in saying that you will not 
feel such an air as this soon again. Mexico has no Mississippi 
to bring the air of the arctics into the tropics.” 

“T have but one complaint to make against you as leader 
of this expedition, Mr. Russell,” observed Miss Gresham, when 
they were seated in the cabin of the ferry-boat. “Why have 
we not taken the Montezuma Special? Some of my friends 
went to Mexico in it last winter, and they were delighted with 
the ease and comfort of the journey.” 

“Your friends, no doubt, travelled direct to the City of Mex- 
ico,” Russell answered, “and therefore the train of which you 
speak answered admirably for them. But for us it would not 
do, because our plan of travel would require us to leave it 
very soon. We intend, you know, to proceed leisurely south- 
ward, stopping at all points of interest on the way.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Gresham. Her face fell perceptibly. Evi- 
dently this plan of travel did not commend itself very much to 
her. “I thought,” she said after a moment, “that we were go- 
ing immediately to the City of Mexico, and that afterwards, 
perhaps, we would do a little sight-seeing in other places—al- 
though Elise Delemaine told me that there was really little 
else worth seeing.” 

Perhaps it was Travers’s smile which made Dorothea’s voice 
a trifle sharp as she said quickly: “I am sure, Violet, I told 
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you distinctly that we were going to see Mexico as completely 
as possible; and by Mexico I meant the country, not merely 
the capital.” 

“ Did you, dear?” responded Miss Gresham, in a tone of re- 
signation. “I suppose I was stupid and did not understand. 
And then I really did not imagine there was anything to see 
in the country.” 

“It isa pity you did not explain a little more fully to Miss 
Gresham what she was committing herself to,” Travers observed 
to Dorothea. “If she had been aware of the exhaustive, and 
probably also exhausting, nature of your itinerary, she might 
have preferred to remain at home.” 

Miss Gresham lifted her dark lashes and looked at the 
speaker with her expressive eyes for a moment before reply- 
ing. Then she said sweetly: “Oh, no! I should not have re- 
mained at home, because I should have thought that nothing 
could prove very disagreeable with such a party as we have; 
and, after all, though things are very well, people are the chief 
consideration—don’t you think so?” 

What Mr. Travers thought was inaudible, for at this moment 
the ferry-boat touched the western shore of the river, and 
there was an instantaneous movement of the throng of passen- 
gers forward. 

If the train which awaited them was not the special and 
luxurious one to which Miss Gresham had alluded, it was 
of sufficient comfort to satisfy all except the most spoiled trav- 
ellers of a generation spoiled by the unlimited luxury born of 
unlimited wealth. Their sections in the Pullman were taken, 
and they had nothing to do but settle themselves for the first 
stretch of their long journey. 

But now that this journey had absolutely commenced, and 
they were irrevocably committed to each other’s society for an 
indefinite length of time, the gravity of the situation seemed to 
make itself felt to two persons at least. One was Dorothea, 
who moving away with a slight air of impatience from the sec- 
tion in which Miss Gresham established herself with her multi- 
tude of wraps and bags, sat down alone in another, and turned 
her face resolutely toward the window. Her sister smiled at the ex- 
pression of the back of her head—if the back of a head can pro- 
perly be said to have expression. She knew perfectly well what 
the young lady was thinking, what doubts of her own wisdom 
were assailing her, what sincere regret for the weight with which 
she had encumbered the party. But Dorothea’s moods of con- 
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trition, though keen, were generally short. Mrs. Langdon knew 
that her spirits would quickly rebound from their fit of dejection, 
and her high opinion of her own judgment reassert itself with 
its accustomed buoyancy. She made no attempt at consolation, 
therefore, but occupied herself directing the disposition of the 
various impedimenta of the party—while General Meynell found 
an acquaintance with whom he opened brisk conversation; and 
Travers, taking out a cigar-case, lifted his eyebrows to Russell, 
who followed him to the smoking compartment. 

Then it became apparent that another person beside Doro- 
thea was oppressed with a sense of the irrevocable. There was 
no one beside themselves in the compartment, and, after blowing 
out a fragrant cloud of smoke, Travers proceeded to unburden 
his mind. 

“T don’t know how it strikes you,” he observed in a confi- 
dential tone to his companion, “but I begin to feel that we 
have embarked upon a risky undertaking. I have always had 
a distinct horror of the close association of travel with uncon- 
genial persons, and therefore I have always declined to join 
any party formed for such a purpose. Yet behold me at last, 
not only one of a party bound together for weeks to come, but 
a party which comprises two people who dislike me sincerely, 
and one of whom irritates my nerves beyond measure.” 

“Don’t you think it is rather a mistake to allow your nerves 
to be irritated?” Russell asked. “I grant that, as a rule, travel- 
ing-parties are undesirable—I have always avoided them my- 
self—but I have a strong hope that our present party may 
prove &n exception to the general rule. Moreover, we have not 
entered into articles of partnership, and should association prove 
disagreeable, nothing is easier than to separate.” 

“One would dislike to take that step, on account of the old 
general and Mrs. Langdon,” said Travers. “I have the sin- 
cerest regard for both of them. No”’—as he caught a slight 
smile on Russell’s lip—‘“ don’t start out with any mistaken ideas 
in your head. I am not in love with Mrs. Langdon. I think 
her the most charming, sympathetic, and high-minded woman I 
know; but I have not the presumption to do more than admire 
her from afar.” 

“Yet in the old days at Beau-Séjour I sometimes thought—” 
Russell suggested. 

“What was quite correct,” assented the other. “In those days 
I was tremendously in love with her. But she never gave me a 
thought; and I had sense enough to see it. She married Lang- 
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don, and then—well, I did not see her for some time, and 
when I did I found that she was another woman and I another 
man. We are the best of friends, and I admire her, as I have 
said, more than any one I know. But that is all. So don’t im- 
agine that any promptings of the tender passion have made me 
embark on a journey which I fear will prove a mistake as far 
as I am concerned.” 

“ Nonsense!” said Russell, who saw that these first symptoms 
of dissatisfaction must be promptly quelled. “Do you think 
we are the kind of people to be on non-speaking terms by 
the end of the week, in the fashion of some parties I have 
encountered? Are we not a trifle too well-bred—and too 
much of philosophers also, for that? If Miss Gresham jars on 
you, can you not ignore her, or, better yet, amuse yourself 
studying her as a typical product of certain social influences?” 

“The type has not sufficient novelty to prove amusing,” 
Travers answered, shrugging his shoulders. “She is a vain, 
frivolous creature, with malice enough, however, to be dangerous, 
whom Miss Meynell is dragging along for some inscrutable rea- 
son of her own.” 

“And Mademoiselle Dorothea has no power to amuse you 
either?” asked Russell. ‘I confess she amuses me greatly. She 
is piquant to a degree, and her follies are all the follies of clev- 
erness.” 

“Tf by that you mean that her opinion of her own clever- 
ness is stupendous, you are not far wrong,” said Mr. Travers 
with some acrimony. “A more self-conceited young person it 
would be difficult to find. Heavens! how different the older 
sister was at her age. But this one is only a spoiled child.” 

“So much the more reason for not trying her temper,” 
said Russell. “I think you hardly know how exasperating your 
manner is sometimes. Come, come, instead of forebodings, let 
us determine to make this expedition a success and a model 
for all who shall come after us.” 

“A success!” cried the general, who appeared in time to 
hear the last words. ‘Why, of course it will be a success—what 
should prevent it? And now what do you both say to a game 
of whist? My friend, Judge Hildreth, will join us in a moment, 
and there are worse ways of passing time, eh?” 

Meanwhile, as the train, flying westward, left the great river 
behind, the air soon grew soft and mild, and sunshine broke 
through the clouds, filling with beautiful effects the swamps 
through which the railroad presently passed—a tropical-looking 
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region of moss-draped trees and sword-like palmettoes, of luxu- 
riant climbing vines, and dark, shining water, weird, mysterious, 
fascinating to eye and fancy, as the glance strove to pierce its 
dim, green recesses; but speaking of an enemy more deadly 
than the tiger of Eastern jungles in the fever that lurked be- 
neath its beauty. The afternoon was far advanced when they 
finally emerged from these scenes into a fair and fertile land, 
level as a sea and green as summer—the lovely country of wes- 
tern Louisiana, the refuge of the banished Acadians, the home 
of those emigrés from France who brought with them to the 
New World many of the fairest traditions and customs of that 
old order, over which in their native land the bloody scythe of 
the Revolution swept. Here one charming picture after another 
passed before the gaze. Sugar plantations followed each other 
in close succession, the luxuriant cane partly cut in the fields, 
the tall chimneys of the sugar-mills belching forth smoke, for it 
was the height of the sugar-making season; the homes of the 
planters—great, old, spacious Southern houses, embowered in giant 
live-oaks—standing on the banks of the Téche, loveliest and most 
famous of Louisiana waters. Travers, who knew the region well, 
pointed out many familiar landmarks to General Meynell, who 
had not seen it for years. 

“What a charming country it was!” said the general with 
a sigh. ‘“ And what an ideal life they lived here in ante-bellum 
days! There was wealth without the feverish rush and covetous 
struggle which is the curse of our day, there was the leisure for 
mental and social culture, the inheritance of good blood and 
fine. manners, and the exercise of a hospitality as boundless as 
it was perfect. There is nothing like it now.” 

“The conditions of life have so changed that a revital of it 
is impossible,” said Travers. ‘Yet much of the aroma of the 
past still lingers among these old homes on the Téche. There 
are few things I enjoy more than a visit down here.” 

“Some of the aspects of the country are wonderfully pictur- 
esque,” said Russell. “I know of nothing more fascinating than 
the scenery along these bayous, while as one approaches the 
Gulf the vast, wind-swept plains and marshes, with their herds 
of cattle, their wide waters and marvellous skies, are full of the 
most delightful suggestions of poetry. Among these French 
Acadians another Mistral should arise to give us a Mirieo of the 
New World, with its scenes laid in that region.” 

“It might be a perfect idyl,” said Dorothea. “I know the 
country of which you speak, and it possesses a haunting spell. 
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One can never forget its singular charm—so beautiful and so 
poetical. What sunsets I have seen on those immense green 
expanses, where land and water and sky seem to have their 
meeting-place!” 

“There is something of a sunset preparing for us now,” ob- 
served Travers. “And in the way of landscape, I think the 
scenes we are passing through at present are not to be de- 
spised.” 

It was indeed a land of pastoral loveliness which spread be- 
fore them in the long, golden light of the sinking sun. Wide 
fields rich with tropical cane, broad meadows across which 
groups of cattle were slowly moving, clear streams shining with 
sunset reflections, noble trees bending to the water’s edge or 
forming picturesque masses of foliage against the sky, the col- 
umns of smoke from the sugar-mills were turning to glorified va- 
por in the last rays of the sunlight, and the great old dwellings 
under their spreading shade looked the very abodes of peace. 
Green, fair, steeped in repose the smiling country lay, as the 
sun finally sank beneath the horizon, leaving behind a sunset 
pomp which filled heaven and earth with its fleeting splendor. 


“«They who dwell there have named it the 
Eden of Louisiana,’”’ 


murmured Margaret Langdon softly, as in the wonderful 
glow the outspread land was more than ever like a dream of 
Arcadia, while the train sped through its green levels toward 
the glorious gates of color that seemed opening beyond into an 
even fairer and more celestial country. It was an enchanting 
picture. The radiant sky flung over everything its magical 
light and color—over broad fields and shadowy woods, over 
gleaming waters and distant figures of men and cattle. Even 
the prosaic car was transformed into a palace of light, and Dor- 
othea’s fair hair shone like the aureole of a saint. And when 
the splendor presently faded, it was with the softest and most 
exquisite changes from dazzling radiance to tints that might 
have been borrowed from an angel’s wing, ethereal aquama- 
rine, delicate rose, dashes of carmine and shining gold, passing 
into the tender hues of twilight which fell at last like a veil over 
the face of earth, while the silver crescent of a new moon gleamed 
out of the still tinted west. 

“JT must say,” remarked Travers, when they finally turned 
from the darkening landscape to the well-lighted car and the 
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well-spread tables which had meanwhile been arranged for them, 
“that it is not often a railroad, or anything else for that mat- 
ter, proves its right to a poetical name as undeniably as this 
liné, which calls itself the Sunset Route, has this evening estab- 
lished its claim to the title. Do you furnish such sunsets every 
day?” he inquired, turning to the porter who stood near, ready 
to render any service to a party whose appearance so unmis- 
takably bespoke the probability of liberal tips. 

“Never fails, sah,” responded the official promptly. ‘“ Always 
has ’em on hand—regular business, sah.”’ 

“But that is not what the name really means, Mr. Travers,” 
said Miss Gresham in a tone of mild correction. “It is called 
the Sunset Route because it goes west to the Pacific Ocean, you 
know.” 

“Why not to the Evening Star!” asked the gentleman thus 
enlightened. “Pray allow even railroads to import a little poetry 
into their very prosaic affairs, my dear Miss Gresham. Who 
would not be glad to take a ticket to the sunset if he could? 
And hope to find no stupid beauties when he reached there!” 
added the speaker in a lower tone, as he seated himself at table 
with Mrs. Langdon and the general, leaving Russell to share 
that of the two younger ladies. 

Mrs. Langdon shook her head, smiling. ‘ Whatever else she 
may be, Violet Gresham is not stupid,” she said. “ But it may 
serve her purpose occasionally to affect stupidity—especially 
where your remarks are concerned.” 

“T know that she detests me,” he replied, “but really any 
affectation of stupidity on her part is unnecessary and does 
great injustice to nature, which has endowed her so liberally in 


that respect.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE PASS OF THE EAGLE. 


The vague, soft darkness of a moonless, windless night—for 
it was close upon midnight and the slender young moon had 
long since vanished below the western horizon—a_ wide, over- 
arching sky thickset with shining stars, masses of hills faintly 
outlined around the old Pass of the Eagle, and a sense of vast, 
far-stretching distance in the dimly-seen expanse of country to- 
ward which the train moved slowly across the Rio Grande, 
hardly visible through the obscurity as it flowed in its shrunken, 
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winter current far below. Russell uttered something like a 
sigh of content as he turned his face to meet the caress of 
the air that came from the wide, dark plains beyond the 
river. 

“No one,” he remarked to Travers, who was standing with 
him on the platform of the car, “can understand the fascination 
of this country until he returns to it after an absence. One’s 
heart expands as one says to one’s self, ‘Yonder lies Mexico !’— 
the land of wonders and of mystery, the land as full of romance 
as other lands are full of commonplace, the land that for the 
artist, the poet, and the scholar possesses a spell second to 
none that I know, in its beauty, its interest, its wonderful and 
varied charm. Think of it as it lies before us under this mantle 
of darkness! Let your fancy wander over its trackless sierras, 
its wide plains, its walled cities, its ruins whose story no man 
can read, its ancient and strangely gifted people, its history. 
But really I beg your pardon!” he broke off with a laugh. 
“One has no right to bore one’s friends with one’s enthusiasms, 
however great they may be!” 

“T envy the man who has a subject upon which he finds it 
possible to become enthusiastic,” said Travers. “If you can only 
help us to see Mexico with your eyes, my dear fellow, you 
will confer a benefit that cannot be overrated. And ”—as the 
train passed from the bridge to solid earth again—“ here we 
are! This is the soil of Mexico.” 

“You may congratulate yourself, as far as the ordeal of the 
custom-house is concerned, that it zs the soil of Mexico,” said 
Russell. ‘The officials on this side treat travellers and their 
luggage with the utmost courtesy.” 

“That is good news, at all events,” observed a feminine voice 
in the door behind them. “Of course I have nothing contra- 
band in my possession,’’ pursued Miss Meynell, stepping out on 
the platform, “but, none the less, one dislikes to have one’s 
trunks tumbled and disarranged by rude men.” 

“There are no rude men in Mexico,” said Russell. “I pro- 
mise that you will not find a fold of lace disarranged when you 
open your trunk after the custom-house examination. Give your 
keys to your father and go to bed in peace. We shall be here 
for an hour or two.” 

“Where are we?” 

“In the town of Piedras Negras, otherwise Ciudad Porfirio 
Diaz, Americanized and uninteresting, as most border towns are. 
Don’t think of it, but think of the country into which you have 
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entered, and which lies before you like an unread page, glowing 
with color, romance, and interest.” 

“ Really,” said Travers, “if Russell is allowed to go on like 
this as soon as we have set foot on Mexican ground, I should 
like to know what we may expect when we come to something a 
little more definite than an unknown country wrapped in darkness.” 

“ T understand exactly what Mr. Russell means,” cried Doro- 
thea eagerly. “It is because we are just on the threshold of the 
country, and it lies before us under the shadow of night, un- 
read and unknown, that his imagination takes in everything—its 
beauty and poetry, its mystery and charm, its past and present.” 

“You are a hopeless pair,” Travers observed, throwing away 
his cigar, “and I shall leave you to inflame each other’s imag- 
inations while I go and refresh myself with a little prose in the 
person of—I beg pardon, Miss Gresham! I did not see that 
you were coming out.” 

There had been a momentary danger of collision in the door, 
where now appeared the tall, graceful figure of the young lady 
to whom he spoke. 

“T am looking for General Meynell or Mr. Russell,” she 
said, in her musical voice, that always had a plaintive ring in it, 
“for somebody who can tell me about the custom-house examin- 
ation. I am wretched to think of those officials tearing out my 
carefully packed things! I have not brought many toilettes on 
a journey of this kind, but still—”’ 

“ Still there are enough to contain possibilities of laceration 
for your feelings,” said Travers. ‘I quite comprehend. But 
Russell engages that both your feelings and your toilettes shall 
be spared. Russell, come and reassure Miss Gresham with re- 
gard to the examination of her trunks.” 

Thus invoked, Russell, who had taken refuge on the lowest 
step of the platform, was forced to reappear and soothe Miss 
Gresham’s anxiety concerning her cherished gowns. 

“Pooh, pooh!” said the general, suddenly emerging from 
the car. ‘Come and see the examination yourself, if you are so 
uneasy. But Russell says there is no trouble to apprehend, and 
we have implicit fait in Russell, you know. The best thing to 
do is to give me your keys and not worry at all.” 

Miss Gresham hesitated for a moment, but evidently she 
could not bring herself to trust anything so precious as those 
keys to the easy-going general. She finally said, with an air of 
resolution, “I should prefer to go myself. Sometimes the pres- 
ence of a lady has an effect.” 
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“T think you are wise,” said Travers gravely. “A smile ju- 
diciously bestowed has been known to work even greater won- 
ders than the softening of a custom-house official.” 

“Well, Dorothea,” said her father, “are you coming too?” 

Dorothea could not in courtesy allow her friend to go alone, 
so the party strolled down to the custom-house, where they 
found their luggage ready for inspection, and where the inspec- 
tion, when it took place, justified all that Russell had said of 
the courtesy of the officials. Miss Gresham was inclined to 
attribute the extreme consideration shown in the perfunctory 
examination of her mountain of chzffons to the effect of the 
smiles she liberally bestowed upon the examiner, but when she 
saw the next trunk in order, that of a pale, careworn woman, 
whose fascinating qualities, if she possessed any, were certainly 
not apparent to outward view, treated with equal consideration, 
she was forced to abandon the flattering theory, and only ac- 
cept the result with relief and gratitude. 

“What a lovely thing courtesy is!” said Dorothea medita- 
tively, as they presently retraced their steps toward the waiting 
train. “ And what a mistake the Anglo-Saxon makes when he 
considers it incompatible with what he calls business or official 
duty.” ; 

“Oh! the Anglo-Saxon, taken in the mass, is generally more 
or less of a brute,” remarked Travers carelessly. ‘The grace of 
fine manners has always been unknown to the race, except when 
carefully cultivated in the higher classes.” 

“ Every race, as well as every individual, has /es défauts de 
ses qualités,” said Russell. “ A race strong in physical force is 
likely to be somewhat brutal and obtuse. But courtesy is the 
birthright of a Mexican. It pervades the country like a perfume, 
and is as likely to be found in an adobe hut as in a palace.” 

“How glad I am that we are in Mexico,” said Dorothea, 
with a soft little sigh of content, “and still more glad that we 
have Mr. Russell to interpret it for us.” 

“Yes,” said her father dryly, “I am inclined to think that 
without Russell we might possibly exhibit some Anglo-Saxon 
obtuseness ourselves.” 


It was the sun himself who waked Dorothea the next morn- 
ing, as if to tell her that she had entered the land where he reigns 
supreme, and where it is little wonder that he had his priests 
and worshippers of old. Even through the thick window-shade 
his rays pierced so insistently to touch her sleeping lids, that 
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they were constrained to unclose; and extending her hand she 
lifted cautiously a little of the curtain, lest too much splendor 
should overwhelm her vision, and looked out. What she saw 
was a wide plain bounded by distant mountains and flooded 
with such an excess of light, such clear and dazzling radiance, 
as she had never beheld before. The great god of day had 
just risen in his majesty above the crest of the eastern sier- 
ras, and his level rays filled all the wide scene with gold, save 
the sides of the mountains, where soft, purple shadows yet 
hung. It was a desert over which that resplendent mantle of 
glory was spread; but to Dorothea’s dazzled eyes it looked too 
radiant for mere earthly land. The wide, sun-kissed expanse, 
extending to the foot of those divine heights with their mo- 
mently changing robes of color, the translucent atmosphere, the 
vast marvellous sky, the all-pervading blaze of light, the indefin- 
able sense of breathing a new and rarefied air, all gave the im- 
pression of a veritable land of the sun, where the earth had 
yearned upward as it were to meet his ardent kiss, and where 
he had poured his rays upon her with the passion of a lover 
through unnumbered ages. 

But the eye brings its own power of seeing, and it was not 
remarkable that such an impression was not shared by all the 
party. “ Aninspiriting kind of landscape this!” said the gen- 
eral, taking a comprehensive survey of the wide waste, covered 
with low-growing sage bushes and yucca palms, as he sat down 
to breakfast. On one side—very near at hand, apparently—were 
a range of dark, volcanic-looking hills, and on the other, bound- 
ing the far-stretching expanse of the level plain, a line of more 
distant mountains, wrapped in a veil of softest azure. “It is 
neither more nor less than a desert!’ he added, cracking the 
shell of his egg with a sharp stroke. 

“ Exactly that,” answered Russell. “I warned you not to 
expect anything of interest to-day. Our route lies altogether over 
this desert, until we reach Torreon this evening.” 

“ But I find a great deal of beauty here,” said Margaret Lang- 
don, also looking out over the scene with her gray eyes shining 
in the clear morning light. ‘“ There is such a sense of unlimited 
expansion in this plain, such breadth of sky, such floods of sun- 
shine, and such wonderful tints on the mountains. See how that 
nearer range is purple almost to blackness, while what tender 
aerial shades of blue are on those distant heights!” 

Miss Gresham turned and made a little movement of repul- 
sion as she looked out of the window beside her. They were 
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now running so close to the nearer hills, that it almost seemed 
as if a stone thrown from the train might strike them, and they 
stood fully revealed in all their rugged harshness, their abrupt 
sides covered only with cacti and scattered masses of black vol- 
canic rock. It is impossible to imagine anything more forbid- 
ding than they thus appeared. They seemed to have been fash- 
ioned by nature in her most savage mood. 

“Do you really find anything to admire in those?” asked 
the young lady with excusable surprise. ‘I had no idea before 
that hills could be so hideous.” 

“They are so young,” said Travers in a tone of apology. 
“Russell has just been explaining that ¢at is what is the mat- 
ter with them. They are full of the crudity of youth, to which, 
you know, many things must be excused. «nd hills are unlike 
people in one respect—they grow better-looking as they grow 
older. We may hope much for the softening effect of time on 
these. A few thousand years hence they will no doubt have 
improved much in appearance.” 

‘‘The conductor has been telling me a gruesome story,” said 
the general, “about some place among them where, when the 
survey for the road was made, the party discovered a cave full 
of human bones.” 

“They are certainly savage and desolate enough for any- 
thing,” said Dorothea. “A very fitting place to find a cave 
full of human bones. How did the discoverers account for them? 
Was an ogre supposed to have made his home there in times 
past?” 

“The theory seemed to be that it was a place where brigands 
disposed of their victims,” answered the general; ‘“ but of course 
no one could tell.” 

“The brigand theory is plausible,” observed Travers, “only I 
was under the impression that those gentlemen usually selected 
high-roads. rather than deserts for their operations.” 

“That fact is what makes the theory plausible,” said Russell. 
“The high-road from Monterey to Parras crosses this desert and 
enters between these hills near the spot where the discovery was 
said to have been made.” 

“And unless all reports err,” said the general, “ brigandage 
was for many years, if it is not still, the curse of the country.” 

“ An undeniable fact,” said Russell, “and not to be wondered 
at when one remembers that, from the time of the first rising 
for independence, the country hardly knew a day of peace for 
more than half a century. Guerrilla bands infested it, and, under 
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cover of the constant warfare, robbery and slaughter abounded. 
No one who knows anything of the effect of war, especially civil 
war, can be surprised at such a result. It is only surprising that, 
after seventy years of almost constant revolution, lawlessness and 
anarchy could so soon have been subdued, and the people have 
settled into the condition of law-abiding order we now find.” 

“And is brigandage extinct?” asked Travers. 

“Practically so. In wild, remote parts of the country it may 
yet linger a little; but the government is untiring in efforts to 
suppress it, and these efforts are severe enough to be effectual. 
I may remark in passing, that one never hears of train robbers 
in Mexico. They are a feature peculiar to our high civilization 
across the border.” 

“That is a comfort at any rate,” said Dorothea, “for this 
road would offer an excellent opportunity for them. We might 
all be murdered and thrown into a cave without any possible 
chance of rescue.” 

With such light talk they managed to dispose of an hour or 
so of the long day, in which they were assured there would be 
nothing to see. And yet to one or two, at least, there was so 
much to see that even the books with which they had provided 
themselves in liberal quantity failed to attract their attention. 
There was no change, and yet an infinite variety in the great 
desert over which they sped steadily southward. Dorothea pres- 
ently induced the porter to place a camp-stool for her on the 
rear platform of the car, where under the shade of a large white 
parasol she sat, delighting her eyes with the atmospheric effects 
that converted the waste into a wonderland. Steeped in sunshine, 
the great plain, with its palms and cacti and white, dazzling 
alkali soil, assumed an ocean-like variety of tint as it stretched 
away into remote distance, blending at last into what seemed to 
be sparkling, tree-fringed lakes, lying at the base of the distant 
heights—but which in reality was only a mirage that changed 
and shifted constantly. The mountains that bounded these wide 
leagues of space on each hand were full of inexhaustible charm 
and ever-changing beauty, as they threw their spurs out upon 
the plain, broken into fantastic forms, wildly desolate and darkly 
purple or brown, or lay against the remote horizon in robes of 
celestial hue and dreamy softness, while fleecy masses of white 
clouds were piled above their crests or tossed with feathery 
lightness into their violet gorges. Marvellous was the variety of 
transformations which they underwent, marvellous the fascination 
of the changes wrought by every mile of distance, and most 
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marvellous the impression which the whole scene in its mingled 
beauty and desolation produced upon the imagination. On the 
vast expanse there was no human habitation, no movement of 
man or beast. Nature had taken this realm for her own, by 
withholding the saving water that would have made it blossom 
like the rose; but in compensation she had flung over it her 
most royal colors, arched above it her most brilliant sky, fanned 
it with the freedom of her purest airs, and, desert though it 
was, given it a strange and penetrating charm which many of 
the garden spots of the earth lack. 

“But one would need to be a poet to express it,” said Doro- 
thea softly to herself—yet, softly as she spoke, the words were 
heard by one of whose presence near her she had been unconscious. 

“What is it that we are told?” observed a voice above her 
head. “‘To have the deep poetic heart is more than all poetic 
speech?’ Be satisfied with possessing the heart, and never mind 
the speech.” 

She turned and, glancing up, found Travers standing in the 
open door behind her. 

“T should be quite satisfied if I thought that I possessed it,” 
said she, “but that is nonsense, you know.” 

“T am not sure that it is nonsense,” he answered. “An ar- 
tistic eye and a poetic perception are both required to perceive 
any beauty in this scene. To most people it would be only a 
sun-parched waste, made up of desolate plain and savage moun- 
tains.” 

“ But the color, the changing aspects and contrasts, the breadth 
of horizon, the loveliness of outline and purity of tint, the sense 
of infinite expansion—surely any one able to feel at all must 
recognize the beauty of all this!” 

“Doubtful. It requires a peculiar faculty of appreciation. 
At all events, let us imagine so. It is a very solid comfort to 
be able to feel one’s self superior to the majority of mankind, on 
whom all fine and subtle effects in nature or in art are wasted.” 

“What an immense amount of comfort you must have, then!” 
said Dorothea. “I never knew any one likely to derive more 
from that particular consideration.” 

He laughed. “I must acknowledge that I do,” he said. “And 
why not? One does not have so many sources of comfort in 
this best of all possible worlds, that one should neglect any of a 
satisfactory nature. Honestly, now, don’t you plume yourself a 
little on seeing and feeling things that the commonplace herd 
never see or feel?” 
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“T never allow myself to think of my fellow-creatures as a 
commonplace herd,” she replied promptly. ‘And I never en- 
courage sentiments of vanity—never! Pray understand that, Mr. 
Travers.” 

“T bow before your superior virtue, then. For my part I 
encourage everything that tends to make life more agreeable; 
and a comfortable belief in one’s own superiority certainly does 
so. I confess, also, that I do not believe in modest merit. No 
one ever had powers above those of his fellows without being 
fully aware of it.” 

“But it does not follow that he was vain of it,” cried the 
girl quickly. “It is a bad rule to judge everybody by yourself. 
Here is Mr. Russell. He certainly is not vain, or arrogant, or 
anything else disagreeable, and yet he must know he has powers 
very much above those of most people.” 

“Oh! Russell is rather a remarkable person,” replied Mr. 
Travers carelessly. ‘He must know, as you say, that he is not 
exactly ordinary, but he is a master in the art of concealing the 
fact—aware, probably, that what people resent is not so much a 
man’s superiority as his knowledge of it. But here he comes, to 
speak for himself! Russell, Miss Meynell has just been remark- 
ing how successfully you conceal the vanity with which it is use- 
less to suppose you are not burdened as heavily as the rest 
of us.” 

“Mr. Russell,” interposed Dorothea indignantly, “I used 
your name, on the contrary, to point a moral against vanity, 
concealed or otherwise. Although, in fact, I do not believe 
that vanity can be concealed, and if Mr. Travers imagines—” 

“T don’t imagine,” said that gentleman; “I am sure that I 
don’t conceal mine. But I hope to learn a little humility by the 
time we finish this journey. With Russell on one side to in- 
struct, and you on the other to snub me—not to speak of Miss 
Gresham’s praiseworthy efforts in the same direction—I shall 
probably find my self-conceit materially reduced when we cross 
the Rio Grande again. By the by, Russell, is there no other 
route by which we could have entered the country except 
through such a desert as this?” 

“Oh, yes!” Russell replied, “there are other routes, and that 
of Laredo is notably more attractive in scenery; but we have 
chosen this line because it brings us at once into the heart of 
the land you have come to see, the ancient land of the Aztec 
and the Spaniard, with its brilliant, picturesque cities, absolutely 
unlike any others on the soil of the New World. You will 
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see one of them to-morrow,” he said, smiling at Dorothea, 
“and you will feel as if an ocean must surely roll between it 
and the country you have left.” 

“So much the better!” she cried. “And its name?” 

“ Zacatécas.” 

She knitted her brows in an effort of remembrance. “TI re- 
call the name, but not what is said of the place. I must read it 
up in Mr. Janvier’s Guide. I could never, by the way, have 
imagined until I read it how excellent would be the result of 
inducing a literary artist to write a guide-book. Of course one 
expects only fine work from the author of the Stories of Old 
New Spain, but this book seems to me a model of its kind. It 
is not only full of information, but it is told in the most delight- 
ful manner.” 

“ And, better yet, all the information is accurate,” said Rus- 
sell. ‘Unlike some other literary artists, Mr. Janvier never dis- 
torts or embroiders facts for effect. When I first entered Mexico 
his guide-book was my constant companion in all my wanderings, 
and I never yet found it at fault. He is always as accurate in 
fact as he is charming in style, and his knowledge of the coun- 
try is to be specially relied upon because it is founded on the 
sympathy without which true .comprehension is impossible. He 
knows Mexico thoroughly because he loves it, as all who really 
know it must.” 

“But why bother with guide-books, however accurate and 
charming, when here is Russell to tell you all you want to 
know?” queried Travers. “Follow my example, and apply 
boldly to him for any desired information. Now, about this 
place with the remarkable name. What is it noted for, as the 
geographies of my youth were wont to ask?” 

‘A geographer,” answered Russell, “would probably reply 
that it is noted for its mines, which have produced vast quanti- 
ties of silver; for its picturesqueness—or do geographers notice 
that >—and for its great altitude. It lies about eight thousand 
feet above the sea.” 

“Higher than any mountain on our Atlantic coast!” said 
Dorothea in an awed tone. “What a wonderful region the 
plateau of Mexico must be!” 

“We do not seem to be ascending very much at present,” 
said Travers, glancing around the wide, level expanse. 

‘“‘We have, however, been ascending ever since we left the 
Rio Grande,” Russell replied, “and to-night we shall climb several 
thousand feet more. Then our way will lie along that great vol- 
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canic ridge, the table-land between two oceans, which fanned by 
the airs of both, with its varied elevations giving every variety 
of climate and product, its beautiful lakes, its vast plains and 
mountains, is, in its natural features alone, one of the most in- 
teresting regions of the world. Humboldt says—but I must 
really have compassion on you! Never mind what Humboldt 
Says, at present.” 

“ But J mind,” cried Dorothea. “If you think that I will con- 
sent to be cheated out of information so interesting in that man- 
ner, you are mistaken. I insist on hearing what Humboldt 
says of the plateau of Mexico.” 

“That is rather a large demand to fill,” said Russell, smiling ; 
“but a desire so laudable should be encouraged. Meanwhile, 
are you aware that the glare of this alkali soil is very great? 
Have you no fear of the feminine déte noiry—sunburn? I really 
think you will find it pleasanter within.” 

“If I come will you tell me what Humboldt says?” she 
asked, holding on to her point with pertinacity. 

“JT will do better than that,’’ Russell answered. ‘You shall 
read it for yourself. I will show you what he has written of 
the wonderful region in which you will be to-morrow.” 

“ With that inducement I shall go in,” said she rising. “I 
will pull down the blinds so that the sky and the hills and the 
mirage shall not tempt me; and devote myself to acquiring in- 
formation about the country. Mr. Travers, is it worth while to 
advise you to do likewise ?” 

“IT am constrained to make the humiliating confession that I 
have at present imbibed as much information as I feel myself 
able to digest,” replied Mr. Travers with an air befitting the con- 
fession. “I think that I shall relax my mind over a novel and 
a cigar, and admire your and Russell’s industry from afar. The 
spring of my enthusiasm is extremely likely to become dry if I 
pump it too persistently. One must humor one’s self in these 
things.” 

“As far as I can perceive,” responded Dorothea unkindly, 
“you humor yourself in all things. We will leave you, then, to 
your novel and your cigar, and hope that the spring of your 
enthusiasm will have sufficiently filled for you to appreciate Za- 
catécas when we reach it. Come, Mr. Russell. Let us go in and 


read Humboldt.” 
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of evolution in the biology of the present day 

cannot be denied and can hardly be overestimat- 

ed. It has obtained the assent of almost all those 

who are actively occupied in the investigations 
of that science, and one cannot deny it, ignore it, or in any way 
dismiss it without putting one’s self outside what are recognized 
as scientific circles. Though it is not claimed that an actually 
conclusive demonstration of it has been furnished, the induction 
is considered sufficiently perfect to leave no reasonable doubt of 
it in the minds of those who have studied the matter. To 
quote the words of Dr. Romanes in the work before us: “I 
confess,” he says, “it does appear to me remarkable that there 
should still be a doubt in any educated mind touching the gen- 
eral fact of evolution; whiie it becomes to me unaccountable 
that such should be the case with a few still living men of science, 
who cannot be accused of being ignorant of the evidences which 
have now been accumulated.” And though Dr. Romanes is very 
advanced in his support not only of evolution, but also of the 
Darwinian explanation of it by natural selection, it can hardly 
be said that these words would be considered extreme by any 
but a very few biologists. The fact is that evolution in the or- 
ganic world is, practically speaking, as much taken for granted 
by scientific workers in the departments which it concerns as 
the Newtonian doctrine of gravitation is by astronomers. 

Nearly as much may be said of Darwinism, commonly so 
called, which is often confounded by the non-professional with 
evolution itself. People often suppose, on hearing that there are 
some scientific men—and there are some such, and eminent 
ones—who do not altogether accept the Darwinian theory, that 
these authorities are disbelievers in evolution in any way; that 
is, that they believe that no species, properly so called, has 
been formed by means of it, but that all were created substan- 
tially just as we see them now. But this is far from being the 
case. Darwinism, or the Darwinian theory, is not the theory 
that species have been formed by evolution, for this idea was 

* Darwin and after Darwin. An Exposition of the Darwinian Theory and a Discussion 
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broached and widely accepted long before Darwin; but it is a 
theory as to the way or method by which the evolution was ac- 
complished, or is now going on; that is, by what Darwin 
and his followers have called natural selection. It may be as 
well to state briefly what is meant by this, though no doubt 
most readers of this present article have understood it before. 
By natural selection it is not meant that the being accustoms 
itself to its environment, and develops the parts that the envi- 
ronment calls for (as, for instance, a short-necked animal, which 
found its favorite food in the leaves of trees might gradually 
lengthen its neck in reaching for them, and thus develop into a 
giraffe), or suppresses and practically loses those organs which 
the environment does not need. This, if not carried too far, is 
a reasonable supposition enough; but this change of form by 
voluntary exercise or disuse, even though transmitted, as it 
naturally would be, to the progeny, is not the idea of Darwin- 
ism properly so called. It is indeed plain that but few varia- 
tions could be thus produced, and these only among animals 
capable o: being influenced by motives, and making efforts ac- 
cordingly; while the Darwinian. theory undertakes to account 
for variation in all parts of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
and for transmutation of species everywhere. 

This theory is simply that accidental variations, such as will 
constantly arise in all kinds and grades of vegetable and animal 
life, will be preserved if they are of advantage to the subject in 
the conditions in which it is placed, whereas if they are not of 
advantage they will disappear. And why? First, because by 
far more animals and vegetables are produced than can be sus- 
tained, especially in the lower grades of life. The seeds or eggs 
are always immensely in excess of the possibility of support ; 
and this is true even of the young actually produced and living 
for a time. Darwin calculates that actually for the elephant, 
the slowest breeder of all known animals, fifteen million would 
be alive, descended from a single pair after five centuries, if 
none perished prematurely. Dr. Romanes computes nineteen 
million only for seven and a half centuries; but this is quite 
enough. For animals in general, and for plants, the case is 
much stronger. Linnzus shows—to quote Darwin—that if an 
annual plant produced only two seeds—an almost absurdly small 
number—and their seedlings next year produced two, and so on, 
in twenty years we should have a million plants. As life is not 
and cannot be sustained at this rate of increase, the doctrine of 
the “struggle for life’ necessarily follows. 
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And what then? Who are to be the victors in this struggle? 
Who will survive it? Will the victors or survivors be deter- 
mined by their physical strength or powers for mutual combat? 
Hardly as a rule, for the struggle is not one of this kind. It is 
rather with the powers of nature than with each other; a strug- 
gle with the surroundings or environment. Will it be merely 
accidental which will live and which will die? To some extent it 
will be so; and also the environment will be somewhat different 
for each individual, especially for plants, as in the parable of 
the sower. But where it is approximately the same, as it often 
is for large numbers of individuals, external accidents cannot 
bring about the whole result; the variable suitability of the indi- 
vidual to its fairly uniform surroundings must have a considera- 
ble effect ; those will survive the others which are most suitable 
to their surroundings. Here we have the doctrine of the sur- 
vival of the fittest; or the natural selection of those which are 
fittest to live and to continue the species. On the average, the 
progeny of these will inherit their advantageous characteristics ; 
some in a greater degree, others ina less; those who have them 
in a greater degree will have the best chance to live; and thus 
the advantageous variation, in the first place accidental, will be 
constantly developed, increased, or emphasized. 

That this is not all theoretical, that progressive changes can 
actually be produced in this way, is plain from the fact that by 
artificial selection types can be thus brought in and developed 
which are suitable, not indeed to the environment in a general 
way, but to the fancy of man. If then we concede, as it would 
seem that we must, that the environment can have any real 
effect in killing off those least suitable to it and preserving the 
rest, we must admit that this natural selection which it causes 
is at least an unavoidable cause of some progressive change. 

It is plain that this theory has the advantage, if we grant 
evolution as a fact, of accounting for it in all orders of life, we 
may say equally well. 

Such, then, is briefly the Darwinian theory of natural selec- 
tion; it is supplemented also among the more intelligent animals 
by what has been called sexual selection, by which variations 
tending to beauty or attractiveness are obviously likely to be 
preserved in pairing; and also to some extent, no doubt, by 
the Lamarckian theory before mentioned, according to which 
animals are developed in various ways, not by the survival of 
those fittest to their environment, but by the straining or en- 
deavor of all to accommodate themselves to their environment, 
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as in the supposed case of the giraffe stretching his neck to 
reach the leaves. 

As Dr. Romanes remarks, the theory is not by any means a 
mere theory; that is, it is not merely a way of accounting for 
observed facts, like that of gravitation. It is, to a great extent, 
a simple statement of fact itself. That all seeds do not and 
cannot come to maturity is an unquestionable fact ; that those 
best adapted to their surroundings will survive, is as certain as 
that when the individuals are alike those will fare best which 
have surroundings best suited to them. That there will be to 
some extent a natural selection, as claimed by Darwin, seems, 
therefore, to be unquestionable. The introduction of the idea 
by Darwin is certainly a thing extremely creditable to him, none 
the less so on account of its simplicity. It always seems, when 
great and fruitful ideas are suggested, that they ought to have 
occurred to some one long before; but as they did not, the 
one who actually suggests them retains his pre-eminence. It 
seems hardly probable, however, that even among Darwinians 
many will be found to go with Dr. Romanes to the length of 
saying that “if we may estimate the importance of an idea by 
the change of thought which it effects, this idea of natural se- 
lection is unquestionably the most important idea that has ever 
been conceived by the mind of man.” This is what may be 
called scientific fanaticism. 

To resume, however. Natural selection,.to some extent, is, it 
would seem, infallibly necessary and certain; but the double 
question arises: first, is it competent, even with its supplements 
of sexual selection and Lamarckism, to account for all the evolu- 
tion which has actually occurred; and, secondly, has evolution 
been the cause of all the varieties of species which actually 
exist ? 

The first question really seems, though no doubt possessing 
great scientific interest, to be of minor importance. It is of 
much less importance to know whether the Darwinian theory en- 
tirely accounts for a// actual evolution—here is where it passes 
from the domain of fact to that of theory—than to know whether 
all the variety of species comes from evolution. 

The Darwinian theory has an importance, however, more 
than would at first appear, from the confirmation it has actually 
given to the scientific mind in its belief in the universal scope 
of evolution ; that is, in the origin of a// species by that process. 
It has shown a possible way of evolution in all parts of the 
kingdom of life, from the highest to the lowest. And therefore, 
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on the Newtonian principle of not adducing more causes than 
are required to produce the effects, scientific men have generally 
concluded that evolution by natural selection has actually given 
rise to all species. 

This is just the main question. Evolution to a great extent, 
and going far enough to form what we have been accustomed 
to consider as different species, must be admitted, it would seem, 
if we look simply at the evidence of fact. Whether it has been 
made by natural selection or otherwise is not so much matter; 
whether we believe it to have been so made may, however, have 
a potent influence on our views on the main question as to the 
origin of ali species by evolution. Scientific men can hardly be 
blamed for holding the view that they do; there is great en- 
couragement to it, for they have a cause seemingly adequate to 
produce all the effects, just as gravitation .seems adequate to 
regulate all the mechanical movements of the stars, and is com- 
monly believed to do so, though we are far from certain of its 
universal or sole application. And we need not wonder that they 
are inclined to stretch evolution as far as possible, even to the 
developing of man, soul as well as body, from the inferior ani- 
mals. We know that this is going too far; but let us be pa- 
tient with them, and remember that they are reasoning simply 
on the data before them, and according to processes with which, 
as a general rule, we should not find fault. 

Let us then get the state of the question fairly before us. 
Really the important matter at issue is, whether a// species in the 
organic kingdom have actually been developed by evolution, or 
not. There is no reason why we should object to some, even a 
great many, of what may at least be called species, being pro- 
duced in this way. We know that most astonishing variations 
can be thus produced; this is simply a matter of fact and ex- 
perience. And there seems to be no reason why these varia- 
tions cannot be carried far enough to have all the marks and 
stand all the tests which have been used by natural science 
to distinguish one species from another; we set, of course, the 
human species out of this statement. 

But if it comes to the matter of fact, whether all the species 
existing have actually been produced in this way, of course this 
is a matter simply of history. Naturally, evolutionists try to 
collect its testimony as far as possible, not with the hope of 
making it perfect, for a very long time, if indeed ever, but to 
strengthen their induction as far as possible. But we must re- 
member that on the principles of natural science induction does 
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not need, is not expected, and cannot be expected, to be com- 
plete. When a new comet comes into our system, we take for 
granted that it is going to be governed by the law of gravitation ; 
and in tracing its past history, we do not look for facts to show 
what its movements have been, but assume that it has been 
governed by gravitation all the while. Scientific men will not 
deny that it may have been under the influence of some other 
force, or that it may even have been directed in its course by 
some powerful and intelligent being according to his own will ; 
but they believe, reasonably enough from the induction which 
has been made, that such a supposition is entirely uncalled for. 
And in the same way with regard to astronomical evolution, or 
the taking of shape and order by our system, for instance, out of 
chaos, that if it can be accounted for by the operation of causes 
now shown by induction to exist, that we do not need to bring 
in any others; and indeed that, scientifically speaking, we cannot 
rightly do so, unless some other induction goes to show their 
existence. 

How, then, can we find fault with biologists if, having got so 
good an induction as that of evolution, and so plausible a way 
as that furnished by Darwin of making evolution universal in the 
kingdom of life, they consider it sufficient to account for all the 
phenomena which it seems to be capable of producing, and its 
Darwinian explanation to be the true one? What wonder if they 
consider that all species have been formed by it, or if they even 
go so far as to carry out the law of continuity which it seems to 
indicate, even to the bridging over of the gap between the organic 
and inorganic—that is, to the evolving of life itself—or of that 
between the merely animal world and the human, which some 
evolutionists confess to be the greater of the two? Generaliza- 
tion has been successful in the past; why should it not be now? 

If we have positive reasons for thinking or believing to the 
contrary, derived from other sources than those they are using, 
they will not quarrel with us, and probably will candidly confess 
that it will take them ‘a long time to absolutely prove their 
view to be the right one, and perhaps admit that such absolute 
proof can never be given at all. To prove that no species had 
ever been created would certainly be very hard for them. But 
they will still claim that on scientific principles—that is, on the 
methods which are followed generally, and must be followed to 
obtain success in the physical sciences—their view is the right 
one to hold, or at least the only one which can at present be 
taken as a working hypothesis. 
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Scientific men, then, in being evolutionists as they now are 
almost universally, are merely going onthe lines which, simply 
as such, it is almost necessary that they should follow. But 
let us not imagine that in so doing they must be actuated by 
a desire to injure religion or weaken man’s faith in it. Some 
may have that spirit; but so far as they have it, they de- 
part from the scientific frame of mind. All that we can com- 
plain of is, that they are not guided positively by it; but can 
we expect, especially when the great majority of them do not 
even know what the teachings of the true religion are, and 
when many at least of them think that it denies facts which 
they cannot but accept, that they would be so guided? In 
point of fact, there does not appear to be any real conflict be- 
tween evolution, so far as it can be said even by scientists them- 
selves to be established, and the Catholic faith. It is only in 
their expectations that the conflict lies, and we cannot blame 
them for these. 

Their writings—the writings, that is, of the real investigators 
in these departments of science—are generally fair, and without 
indication of passion or prejudice, which, therefore, we have no 
right to attribute tothem. The present volume of Dr. Romanes 
is divided into two parts, in the first of which he gives the evi- 
dences for evolution generally, and in the second the reasons 
why the Darwinian theory of natural selection should be ac- 
cepted as the true explanation of it. As an illustration of the 
impartial frame of mind which he wishes to preserve, it may be 
mentioned that he frankly confesses that the electric organ of 
the skate is unexplainable on the Darwinian theory; but he 
holds that the weight of evidence is so strong in favor of the 
theory that this exception is too slight to count for much 
against it. He seems, under the influence of the desire for sim- 
plicity which every scientific man must understand and feel, to 
take for granted that the theory must be universally true, if 
true at all; to be reluctant to take it as a partial explanation 
of nature, especially as it seems so wide in its scope. 

As an illustration of the ignorance or misapprehension with 
regard to religious truth or theology mentioned above, and 
which is now so prevalent, but which is rather unfortunate than 
culpable, it may be well to quote a few words in which, speak- 
ing of the matter of beauty as an evidence of design, the au- 
thor remarks: “ Moreover, beauty of inanimate nature must be 
an affair of the percipient mind itself, unless there be a creating 
intelligence wth organs of sense and ideals of beauty similar to 
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our own.” On this it is only necessary to remark that the 
second italics are ours. But he often evinces a desire to pro- 
tect and preserve religion as far as possible. For example, he 
says: ‘While the sphere of science is necessarily restricted to 
that of natural causation, which it is her office to explore, the 
question touching the wxature of this natural causation is one 
which as necessarily lies without the whole sphere of such causa- 
tion itself; therefore it lies beyond any possible intrusion by 
science.” And again, without denying that design may superin- 
tend the processes of evolution, he merely gives these words in 
his concluding paragraph, which he seems to think will be very 
shocking to the religious mind: “ Upon the whole, then, it seems 
to me that such evidence as we have is against rather than in 
favor of the inference, that if design be operative in animate 
nature it has reference to animal enjoyment or well-being, as 
distinguished from animal improvement or evolution. And if 
this result should be found distasteful to the religious mind— 
if it be felt that there is no desire to save the evidences of de- 
sign unless they serve at the same time to testify to the nature 
of that design as_ beneficent—I must once more observe that 
the difficulty thus presented to theism is not a difficulty of 
modern creation. On the contrary, it has always constituted the 
fundamental difficulty with which natural theologians have had 
to contend. . The external world appears, in this respect, to be 
at variance with our moral sense; and when the antagonism is 
brought home to the religious mind, it must ever be with a 
shock of terrified surprise. It has been newly brought home to 
us by the generalizations of Darwin; and therefore, as I said at 
the beginning, the religious thought of our generation has been 
more than ever staggered by the question—where is now thy 
God? But I have endeavored to show that the logical standing 
of the case has not been materially changed; and when this cry of 
Reason pierces the heart of Faith, it remains for Faith to answer 
now, as she has always answered before—and answered with that 
trust which is at once her beauty [where, by the way, are the 
“organs of sense” now?] and her life—verily thou art a God 
that hidest thyself.” 

These are not the words of an infidel, or of one who wants 
to make trouble. The fact is that the objection, so far as it 
exists, among scientific men to religion is largely, if not princi- 
pally, due to their not knowing enough about it. 

And the same may be said with regard to ourselves. It is 
to be feared that much of our opposition to scientists in some 
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departments comes from a false or exaggerated idea of their 
opposition to us, and an imperfect acquaintance with what they 
actually hold. Let us try to put ourselves a little more in their 
place, and see a little more with their eyes; and perhaps we 
shall find that they are not so far out of the way of truth as 
we had supposed. This, of course, is said of scientific men who 
are really such, who are proceeding strictly on their own lines, 
as the majority of those who are actually contributing to science 
really do. There is, however, a proportion even among them, 
and probably a much larger one among those who may be 
called readers of scientific literature, not specialists, as real scien- 
tific men must be nowadays, unless possessed of very extraordi- 
nary powers, but rather smatterers, who are animated by a posi- 
tive prejudice against religion, who seem to make it the end of 
their labors to destroy rather than to build up, who wish and 
endeavor to remove the idea of God from the mind of man. 
Such are those who are constantly clamoring about the warfare 
of science and religion; their only real interest in physical science 
seems to be in its possible application as a means to extinguish, 
or at least to obscure, the knowledge of God which comes to us 
either by nature or revelation. There is no need for us to be 
charitable with such. But with the real investigators, those who 
confine themselves to observation and experiment, and reason- 
ings founded on them, we may and should be very patient, and 
should show respect to the desire for truth and knowledge 
which actuates them, and to the ability and zeal with which 
they pursue their studies, and never fear that mere ignorance of 
religion, or simply negative opposition to it, will vitiate the ulti- 
mate results of the legitimate course of scientific induction on 
which they are proceeding. 
G. M. SEARLE. 

Catholic University, Washington. 
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LEGENDS OF THE CID. 
III. 


THE CID AT VALENCIA. 


Don José de Maria, thus began: 
“Sirs, some have boasted deeds if quaint yet 
brave, 
And some have lectured long of lesser triumphs :— 
The Cid’s half jesting feats. Such chroniclers 
Because they shared those battles give them praise, 
Praising therein themselves. Valencia !—there 
Flamed forth the man’s true greatness like the sun !— 
The Moors’ chief city, where their noblest dwelt 
In garden-girdled palaces 'mid palms. 
Seaward it looks t’ward every coast where waves 
Their prophet’s flag accurst. Thus spake the Cid: 
‘Valencia’s king sent kinglings on a day 
When I, now wedded, hunted on his grounds, 
To visit me. We grappled; and they fled: 
Decorum needs that we return that visit.’ 
Pass we the lesser triumphs on his march. 
He took Valencia’s suburb chief. Huge walls 
Manned by an army barred our farther progress; 
Our scaling ladders near them seemed like toys. 
The Cid encamped before them; missives sent: 
‘Sirs, have your choice! or fight or die of hunger!’ 
But they had seen him in the field too oft 
To fight as once they fought. The Cid flung back 
With scorn their petulant sallies. Day by day 
Their stores were minished. Sorer week by week 
The anguish of their hunger. Many a Moor 
Rushed to our serried ranks loud clamoring, ‘ Bread!” 
‘Make us your slaves, but feed our babes!’ 
At last 

An unexpected promise dawned upon them; 
The mightiest of the Moorish hosts drew near, 
The Almoravides; and Valencia’s sons, 
Fools of a credulous hope, exultant cried: 
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‘To Allah praise! Yon Christian foe is doomed; 
Ere long their bones shall whiten vale and plain!’ 
So sang they, clustered on the city walls 
As twilight deeper grew, and plainer shone 
The Moorish camp-fires far. Meantime my Cid 
Had given command to rive the dams and bridges 
And open fling the sluices to the sea, 
For prescient was the man and knew his foe 
Must cross a lowland wide. The sea rushed in; 
Twilight to blackness changed. The moon was drowned 
In plunging storm of hail and rain and snow: 
Emerging thence it stared on wandering floods 
From sea and river, and the mountain walls . 
Whose torrents, glimpsed but when the lightning flared, 
Thundered far off. Vain were the Moslem vows, 
For countless prayers of Christians in all lands 
From Breton coasts to the utmost German forest 
And all that empire old of Charlemagne 
Meeting them, drove them past the heavenly gates 
Abortive shapes and frustrate. All night long 
The Moors down crouched upon their city walls 
Clinging to tower and coign. At dawn came news! 
That Moorish force had fled; Valencia’s sons 
When spread those tidings deemed themselves dead men; 
Yea, as the blind they groped about their streets, 
Or staggered on like drunkards; neither knew 
Each man the face of neighbor or of friend, 
But gazed at him and passed: at other times 
Old enemies clasped hands but spake no word ; 
And some flung forth their arms like swimmer spent 
That sinks in black seas Jost. Ten days went by; 
And Moorish chiefs in castles near approached 
Crying: ‘Thy vassals we!’ 

Four weeks had passed ; 
Then rose a white-haired elder, prophet deemed, 
And famed for justice long, a silent man; 
For three whole years he had not spoken word 
Save thrice. He scaled Valencia’s topmost tower, 
And while around its base the people thronged 
Made thus the lamentation of the city: 
Nine times he made it ere the sun went down. 


‘Valencia, my Valencia! Trouble and grief 
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Have come upon thee, and the hour decreed ; 
If ever God on any place shewed mercy 

Now let Him shew it. For thy name was joy: 
All Moors that live their boasting made of thee. 


If God this day should utterly consume thee 

Thy doom is doom of pride. If those four stones 
The corner-stones that bind thy walls in one 

Could leave their dread foundations, and draw nigh 
And speak with stony mouth to stony ear, 

The burden of their dirge would be thy sin. 


Thy towers far-gazing see but woe. Thy river, 
Old Guadalever, from its course is bent, 
And all those watery ministers of thine 
Far-sluiced behold their channels choked with mud’; 
Dried are the gardens green that sucked their freshness: 
The wolf and wild boar root thy plantains down ; 
Thy fields are baked like clay. 
Thy harbor vast, 
The mirror of thy greatness, and the marvel 


Of merchant princes, guests from every land, 
Rots thick with corpses; and above it far 
Drifts the red smoke from burning tower and town 


Along thy coasts. 


Valencia, my Valencia! 
This is the death-cry from a breaking heart. 
Repent thee of thy sins!’ 

While sank the sun 
That burthen ceased. Then round that pillar’s base 
Rang forth a mighty and a piercing cry; 
And headlong from it through the city rushed 
Women and men. Then first that saying rose, 
‘Upon my right hand breaks the sea to drown me, 
The lion on my left to crush my bones: 
Behind me is the fire: before my face 
And all around, the hunger.’ 

From that hour 

Whoso had bread or grain in earth interred it 
Like wild beast that inters its remnant spoil, 
And gnawed it ste lthily—an ounce a day— 
With keen eyes glancing round. At last a beggar 
Groped his blind way into the market place 
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And cried, ‘Give up the city!’ Straight that cry 
Ran through Valencia; and its elders rose 
And paced barefoot, and found the Cid, and knelt, 
And laid the city’s keys before his feet : 
Right courteously and sadly he received them; 
Helmless he rode through silent streets, his horse 
With muffled feet in reverence for their woe ; 
The Cross first raised he on the Alcazar’s tower, 
Then freed the Christian slaves. Proclaim he made 
‘Let all who will depart the city, free:’ 
Two days sufficed not for those throngs forth-streaming : 
Thousands remained, so well they loved that place; 
O’er these he set, alcalde of their race, 
That elder—Alfaraxi was his name— 
Who mounting to Valencia’s top-most tower 
Had sung that city’s dirge. 
Through that just man 
The Moors their tribute paid. Thenceforth his fame 
Drew thousands to the Cid. From that far East 
Whence came the Magi following still the star 
To Bethlehem’s crib, drew near a wondrous man 
Close shorn and shaven, Don Hieronymo, 
On foot a monk, a warrior when on horse ; 
Hating the Moors, he came to waste and slay them. 
My Cid received that priest full honorably, 
And gave him armor and a horse. Withal 
Bishop he made him of Valencia’s city, 
With instant charge that every mosque should change 
Thenceforth to Christian church. 
The Cid next day 
Sent to San Pedro’s Convent golden store 
And mystic gems; for well he loved that haunt 
Within whose balmy bosom dwelt once more 
His wife and infants twain—not infants now 
But virgins in the lap of womanhood. 
He sent command to speed them to Valencia: 
His missive read, they knelt and raised their hands 
Much weeping for great joy. The abbot old 
Wept also, not for gladness but for grief, 
Since much he loved them. Brief was his reply: 
‘I send them, Cid: our convent year by year 
Will pray for thine and thee.’ 
A week went by; 
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And now Ximena with her daughters twain 

Nighed to Valencia, and my Cid rode forth 

To meet her, helmed and mailed. Hieronymo, 

Who, clad in mystic raiment white and black, 
Followed Perfection, sent his clergy forth: 

That great procession met them, golden-robed, 

Three crosses at their head. Behind them trooped 
The knights, a glittermg company. The Cid 

Rode at its head. The mother and those maids 
Leaped down and rushed to him with arms extended. 
Silent he clasped them each. At last he spake, 
Laughing like one who jests that he may weep not: 
‘Enter Valencia! ’ Tis your heritage! 

I hold it but in fief.’ Entrance they made 

Through streets with countless windows tapestry-hung 
And arches vine-entwined. Wondering, they marked 
Its gilded minarets, and high palace fronts 
Mosaic-wrought. At last they reached that tower, 
The same which heard so late the prophet’s dirge. 
They clomb its marble steps. To the West they saw 
The city’s myriad gardens fountain-lit ; 


Eastward the sea. They knelt and sang ‘Te Deum ;’ 
And from the vast and marveling mass beneath 
The great ‘Amen’ ascended. 


Sirs, a tale 
For children made might here find happy end ; 
But life, a teacher rough, when all looks well 
Genders its tempest worst. Winter went by 
With feast and tournay rich. Spring-tide returned: 
A sudden flame of flowers o’er-ran the earth ; 
To see that sight, they clomb again that tower : 
What met their eyes? A spectacle unlooked for! 
The horizon line was white with countless sails. 
The Cid but smiled: ‘I told you not of this, 
Seasoning scarce welcome for your winter banquets, 
But knew it well. In far Morocco sits 
The Emperor of the Afric Moors. Yon fleet 
Wafts here his son, with thirty kings all vowed 
Their steeds to water in our Holy Wells, 
Then stable them in every Christian Church: 
What sayst thou, lady mine?’ Ximena next: 
‘How many come they?’ And the Cid replied, 
‘ Full fifty thousand; and five thousand ours!’ 
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Death-pale his daughters grew, and silent stood: 
Ximena made reply, her large black eyes 
Dilating at each word, ‘ What God inflicts 
Man can endure.’ That moment strange eclipse 
Darkened the sun; and from that fleet storm-hid 
The Arab tambours rolled their thunders forth: 
The Cid but stroked his beard, and smiling said: 
‘Daughters, take heart! The larger yonder host 
The shamefuller their defeat; our spoil the greater! 
I promised you long since good mates in time: 
This day I promise you fair marriage portions!’ 
He turned; not once again he sought that tower: 
Not once he sallied from Valencia’s wall 
Till the last Moor had landed. 

Sirs, to the end! 
There where we fought we triumphed; but at last 
Our springs of water failed us: then it was 
Our Cid put forth his greatness. Earliest dawn 
Was glimmering sadly under clouds low-hung 
When, in San José’s, Don Hieronymo 
Sang Mass. He gave-the absolution thus: 
‘This day whoever, Christ’s true penitent, 
His heart with God, his face to God's chief foe, 
Dies for his country, that man’s sins shall fly 
Backward in cloud; his Soul ascend to heaven!’ 
The Rite complete, that Perfect One exclaimed: 
‘A boon, my Cid! Your vanguard’s foremost place! 
God's priest should strike the earliest blow for God.’ 
The Cid made answer: ‘ Be it in His name!’ 
Then Alvar Fanez thus: ‘Concede me, Cid, 
Three hundred knights that we may bide our time 
Within that bosky dell of Albuhera: 
The battle at its fiercest, we will on them!’ 
The Cid replied: ‘In God’s name be it so!’ 
Ere day with knights five thousand forth he rode, 
And, curving round through by-ways in the woods 
Dashed on the Moorish rear. New risen and ’mazed, 
They deemed some second host was in among them. 
That second host was Don Hieronymo 
With all his vanguard. ‘Smite them,’ still he cried, 
‘For love of charity!’ The battle flame 
Upsoared and onward ran like fire o’er woods: 
Great deeds were done that day; and many a horse 
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Without a rider spurned the blood-red plain 

That flashed with broken breast-plates and with helms; 
And now the Moor, the Christian now prevailed, 
And all the battle reeled, as when two storms 
Through side-way valleys met in one black gorge 
Wrestle and writhe commixed. That day the Cid 
Seemed omnipresent, so the Moors averred ; 

They swore that on his crest a fire there sat 

And shone in all the circlings of his sword; 

His stature more than man’s. Not less in mass 
Their dusk battalions hour by hour advanced : 
Numbers at last prevailed; and here and there 

The Christian host fell back. At once my Cid 

Cried to his standard-bearer, ‘Scale yon rock, 

And wave around thy head my standard thrice!’ 
Forward the standard-bearer rushed. That hour 

The monks in far San Pedro’s Church entoned 

Their customed matin song and promised prayer 

For him, the man they loved. The standard-bearer 
Waved thrice his standard from that craggy height, 
And, as he waved it, shouted thrice ‘My Cid’ 

With sound as when the Fontarabian cliffs 

Re-echoed Roland's horn.. Swifter than moon 
Fleeting ’mid stormy hill-peaks forest-girt, 

That host by Alvar Fanez hid forth dashed 

And flung themselves upon the Moorish flank, 

Three hundred spears. The Moors were panic-stricken ; 
Ere long, nigh blinded by the westering sun, 

They broke, and headlong toward the harbor fled: 
Then jesting cried my Cid, ‘The day declines; 

The sun must not go down upon our wrath. 

For that cause, Christians, smite, and smite your best !' 
Your battle-axe be on them till yon orb 

Shows but one star-like point!’ That point evanished 
The fugitives reached the sea. Three times that hour 
My Cid closed up upon the flying king, 

Yucef, and three times smote his shoulders lithe ; 
Half dead he reached his ship; but as he leaped 

My Cid flung after him the sword Colada ;— 

It left its mark upon him till his death, 

Then sank in sea; next day a diver raised it. 

Twelve thousand perished there in ship or wave. 
That evening through Valencia’s stateliest street, 
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That Perfect One, Hieronymo, beside him, 
Bare-headed rode the Cid. Like creatures winged 
Ximena and his daughters rushed to meet him, 
And kissed his hands, and kissed Bavieca’s neck ; 
Great feast was in the palace held that night, 
And in the churches great were the thanksgivings, 
And great the alms bestowed upon the poor, 
Christian and Moor alike. 
Ere long within Valencia was fulfilled 
That vow the Cid had vowed: ‘Though exiled now,. 
This hand will give these babes to worthy mates,’ 
For thither, drawn by rumors of their charms, 
Great princes flocked. In after times these maids 
Were queens: The elder throned in Aragon, 
The second in Navarre.” 

Don José ceased. 
Then shouted loud Don Ivor of Morena 
With hands high holden and with eyes upraised, 
“OQ Cid, my Cid, how glorious were thy days! 
How many a minstrel sang thee in far lands! 
What greetings came from kings! The French king thus, 
‘Hail, Cid, no king, yet prop of all our kings!’ 
In vain Charles Martel with his Paladins 
Had trod the Crescent down on Poitiers’ plain 
Thy later aid withheld!” 

Then rose once more: 
That youngest knight, and slender as a maid, 
Who on the earliest of those knightly vigils 
Had said, “ Our earthly life is but betrothal.” 
Again he spake: “ The Cid’s most happy day 
Was one that neither brought him gift nor triumph: 
The day when came to him that silent man 
Whom from the first his heart had loved and honored, 
The Alcalde Alfaraxi—he of whom 
Hieronymo had said, ‘Watch well yon man, 
For when he speaks he’ll teach us lore worth knowing.” 
That day he sought the Cid and thus addressed : 
‘Sir, I give thanks to God who sent you here. 
Here dwelt my forefathers: I loved this spot ; 
The Christians took me captive yet a child, 
And taught me their religion: but my kin 
Ransomed me later; with their seers I bode 
And won from them all learning of the Moors; 
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Yea, zealous for their Prophet’s law was I. 

Now, sir, a man of silence, musing long, 

And measuring Christian Faith with Moslem Law, 
Albeit on many loosely hangs that Faith, 

Else I had been a Christian many a year, 

My sentence is with Christ and not Mahomet ;— 

I will to be baptized.’ Then laughed for joy 

My Cid: he kissed that Moor, and caught his hand 
And led him straight to where Ximena sat 

Crying, ‘Rejoice! The Alcalde is our brother!’ 
Gladly Ximena heard, and rose, and, like her husband, 
That Christian kissed, and largess sent to shrines, 
And decked the palace gates because God's Church 
Is Gate, as all men know, ’twixt earth and heaven; 
And on the morn of Holy Saturday 

The font new-blessed, when leaped therein once more 
‘God’s creature, water, holy and innocent,’ 

His god-mother was she. From that day forth 
‘Gill Dias was his name. That eve my Cid 
Whispered a priest, ‘I often mused why God 

Had sent me hither, not some worthier knight : 
Perchance ‘twas but to serve one silent soul!’ 

In three months more Gill Dias was a saint. 

He taught the Cid to rule the Moors with kindness 
Judged by their proper law. They loved that Cid 
For gracious ways in peace, though fierce in war, 
And ofttimes when he passed the gates cried loud, 
“Great Cid, our prayers attend thee!’”’ 


The young knight ceased. Then glittering from afar, 
Again before the altar shone the lights: 
Again Ximena ’mid their radiance knelt ; 
Again arose that saintly “ Miserere”’; 
Again those warriors joined the Rite august. 


AUBREY DE VERE. 
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REMINISCENCES OF EDGAR P. WADHAMS, FIRST 
BISHOP OF OGDENSBURG. 


VI. 
1872-1891. 


Gis EAR the close of the year 1871 it had become 

evident that a division of the diocese of Albany 

was called for. The Right Rev. John J. Conroy 

assembled the councillors of the diocese, and rep- 

resented to them that such was the fact. He 

asked them to advise with him as to the character and qualities 

of the man who: should be recommended to the Holy See for 

the new diocese, and also as to what place should be selected 

as the proper seat or see for the residence of the new bishop. 

The diocese itself was to consist of the Adirondack region, in- 

cluding the plains which border this region on the north and 

west. Only two towns sufficiently populous for this purpose 

could be considered as sufficiently central. The one was Platts- 

burgh, on Lake Champlain, and the other Ogdensburg, in the 

northwest at the point where the Oswegatchie River connects 

with the: Saint Lawrence. The sentiments of the council were 
very nearly equally divided as to the location of the see. 

A bishop’s council had no claim at that time to make a nom- 
ination, nor was any name suggested. The principal point on 
which the opinion of the council was desired was the following, 
namely: What should be the nationality of the man to be re- 
commended? This was a point of no little importance, for the 
English language was by no means universal in Northern New 
York, especially among Catholics. Many Canadians had settled 
there, and their number was constantly increasing. The opinion 
nearly, if not quite unanimous, was that the new bishop should 
understand French, but that his native and most familiar tongue 
should be English. 

Ogdensburg was designated by the authorities at Rome as 
the seat of the new see, and the name of the new bishop was 
communicated to Father Wadhams by Archbishop McCloskey 
in the following note: 

“NEW YORK, February 25, 1872. 
“ RIGHT REV. DEAR SIR: I am instructed by the Cardinal 
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Prefect of the Propaganda to make known to you the fact that 
you have been appointed by the Holy Father to the new see of 
(Ogdensburg. The apostolic letters and other documents were 
in course of preparation, and will be expedited with as little 
delay as possible. My secretary, Dr. McNeirny, who will pre- 
‘sent you this, has been appointed coadjutor bishop of Dr. Con- 
roy. Permit me to present you my most sincere congratulations 
as well as my best wishes and regards, Commending myself to 
your prayers, 
“T remain, monsignor, 
“Very truly your friend and brother in Christ, 
“ JOHN, Adp. of New York.” 


The bulls arrived in due course of time, and the bishop-elect 
prepared for his consecration. 

The Rev. Edgar P. Wadhams was consecrated bishop by 
Archbishop McCloskey (the assistant consecrators being Bishops 
De Goesbriand, of Burlington, and Williams, of Boston) on the 
fifth day of May, 1872, at the Albany Cathedral, amidst a throng 
of spectators. Many of these were old friends—bishops, priests, 
and laymen—who had come from a distance to witness this cere- 
mony. The great multitude, however, were citizens of Albany, 
who knew and loved him well. 

Amongst these was an old friend and comrade who had been 
selected by the bishop-elect to preach at his consecration. He 
struck a key-note on that occasion when, before concluding his 
sermon, he said: 


“A friend is about to say FAREWELL. Thirty years ago, 
when my eyes were brighter and my footsteps lighter, I entered 
the halls of a well-known seminary in the city of New York. 
Coming there as a perfect stranger, I found myself in a new world 
and surrounded by strange faces. With one face, however, I soon 
became familiar; and ever since, through a checkered and event- 
ful life, at almost every winding of my pathway that same kind 
face has met me, cheered me, and helped to lighten up the 
road before me. From that day until this morning, when you 
have seen him kneeling to receive the consecrating oils, thirty 
changeful winters have passed over his head, but in him I see 
no shadow of change. It must be that great development has 
taken place in many respects; it must be that secret graces have 
been accumulating ; but I see no change in character. Such as 
he was, so is he now; so, doubtless, will he always be. . . . 

“TI have been familiar with Edgar Wadhams in youth and in 
riper manhood. I have seen him in the pursuits of his vocation, 
busy in the affairs of life, and mingling among men. I have 
seen him at home among his native Adirondacks, surrounded by 
the same faces that beamed upon his childhood. And here as 
well as there, .and everywhere, the testimony of all that ever 
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knew him is the same, ‘ Fazthful and True.’ I have seen him 
in every occupation and mood of mind—in labor, in study, in 
prayer, in the hour of light-hearted gaiety, in sorrow and in joy, 
groping in the midst of doubt and perplexity, or walking free 
again in the light of a clear path. These are the natural vicis- 
situdes of life. They come and go; they are themselves subject 
to change, but they bring no change to a steadfast soul like his. 
They pass over and leave it, as the clouds float over the face 
of the constant moon, and leave her as before, still travelling on 
her heavenly track—‘ Faithful and True.’ So has he always been 
in all the relations of life—as son, brother, friend, Christian, pas- 
tor; at his own fireside, at the sick-bed, at the altar; and who 
doubts that in the episcopate, to which God has now called 
him, he will not be found the same—‘ Fazthful and True’ to 
the end. .. . 

“Go forth, then, man of God, where God and duty call thee! 
Be thou the Apostle of the American Highlands, and of that 
broad and noble plain whose borders are a majestic lake, a 
mighty river, an inland ocean, and the primeval mountains. Go 
plant the cross of Christ among thy native hills; unfurl the 
Catholic banner on the banks of the St. Lawrence, and on the 
shores of Ontario and Lake Champlain ; and there where early 
missionaries, sighing out their holy lives and writing their names 
in blood, could only save a few scattered souls, do thou in 
happier times found churches, and convents, and schools? Go, 
and God’s richest blessings go with thee! But be sure of this: 
wherever then goest and whatever new friends may gather around 
thee, in the broad field of thy new mission thou wilt find none 
to love thee better, none truer, than those thou leavest now in 
tears and sadness behind thee!” 


Some of Bishop Wadhams’ familiar friends in Albany were 
anxious to retain a photograph of him before he left for his 
new scene of labor; and wished that this picture should repre- 
sent him in his character of bishop. He very readily consented, 
and I was delegated to go with him to the photographer. Pre- 
vious photographs had proved to be more realistic than artistic, 
presenting him in a dress somewhat awry; wearing, for example, 
a biretta with a vicious inclination towards one or the other 
eye. His friends wished me, therefore, to accompany him and 
keep him in good artistic shape. This was really a necessary 
precaution. He was very fond of solemnities and religious cere- 
monies of the highest order. He loved to see rich vestments. 
All this, however, was for the honor of God and to make divine 
worship impressive. Outside of the church and moving in the 
world he concerned himself very little about his personal appear- 
ance. He possessed a native dignity peculiarly his own; but he 
was not at all aware of it and let it take care of itself. When 
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arrived at the photographer’s gallery he allowed me to place 
him and pose him at discretion. His humility and simplicity of 
heart were proof against all temptations, and whatever his other 
friends may have thought of the result, he himself was, as usual, 
perfectly satisfied with the photograph. It would have been 
hard, indeed, for us all if we could have retained nothing of him 
in Albany except what a photographer’s art can supply, but the city 
is still full of more truthful reminiscences which cannot easily 
be obliterated. 

We must now follow the new bishop to his see. “It was 
my pleasure,’ said Bishop McQuaid in his funeral sermon on 
Bishop Wadhams, “and my honor to come with him to this 
infant church of Ogdensburg, just born into the rank of an 
episcopal city. I remember well that day—the joy of priests 
and people, and the welcome every one gave him.” 

The first care of a bishop in taking possession of a newly 
established see is to arrange a domicile for himself and a cathe- 
dral church. But here Bishop Wadhams encountered at once 
an embarrassment which only a gentleness of heart and a Chris- 
tian charity like his would have disposed of as he did. 

At the time of his appointment to the See of Ogdensburg 
the charge of the church and the congregation there was in the 
hands of. an old and excellent priest, who had devoted himself 
to it and had done the best he could to bring it to a flourish- 
ing condition. The old priest occupied, of course, the parish 
house adjoining, and it never occurred to his mind that it would 
be necessary to hand over either church or rectory to the new 
bishop, or to take any subordinate place under him. The good 
father announced the bishop’s arrival to his people as follows 
(of course I can only give the substance of his words): ‘“ You 
all know, my dear brethren,” he said, “that for many long years 
I have desired and asked for and prayed for a coadjutor. God 
knows I needed help, but could not get it. At last a coadjutor 
has arrived and now things will go on better.” The new bishop 
scrupled to dislodge the good old man, and preferred for the 
moment to take another house for himself, although no other 
could be found convenient to the church. He said Mass on 
week-days at a private oratory in the new house, officiating at 
the church only on Sundays and holydays. He satisfied himself 
for the time with the supervision of the general affairs of the 
diocese, trusting that local matters at Ogdensburg would soon 
arrange themselves little by little and naturally. They did not, 
however, so arrange themselves. The former incumbent showed 
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no inclination to yield up any part of his responsibilities or 
allow the bishop to do anything but “coadjute.” Things went on 
in this way for a long while, causing the bishop great uneasiness 
and inconvenience. On his visiting me one day at St. Mary’s, 
Albany, I expressed my wonder that he should allow things to 
go on in this way, when it would be so easy for him to set 
them right and at once. “ Yes,” he replied, “so it would be, 
and if he were a different sort of man J would not hesitate for 
a moment; but just look at the thing as it is. He is a good 
man, he is a faithful priest; the building up of that congrega- 
tion has been the work of his life; it would break the poor old 
man’s heart to dislodge him; and even if he were to stay there 
and work in the parish under me, it would be a constant and 
bitter grief to him to see me make the changes which I should 
think necessary in the church and in the house, and to be 
obliged to help me in making those changes. Walworth, I 
can't do it with a good conscience. I cannot trample out that 
good man’s life. I must let things go on as they are until God 
opens for me a good opportunity to interfere.” And he kept 
steadfastly to this resolution. 

“IT remember well,” said Bishop McQuaid in the funeral 
sermon already quoted, “I remember well the poverty in which 
he found his diocese, and the poverty of the city of Ogdens- 
burg. I remember then and other occasions when he unbur- 
dened his soul to me and told me of his difficulties, and spoke 
of his diocese and his people, and their poverty. He spoke of 
their being scattered over this vast territory, and I listened with 
feeling and attention to him. With the kindness of a child, he 
said how he would lead the way, how he was going to change 
the character of his city and church; and when I looked at the 
old church, I wondered how the ingenuity of man could turn it 
into anything that would make it presentable as a cathedral. 

I listened to him as he spoke of those woods and the 
people who were scattered through them, whom he said should 
belong to God’s church, and with the utmost joy told me that 
they were opening up the North Woods; they were opening rail- 
roads into them, etc. Civilization was making rapid strides into 
the wilderness. . 

The separate house he selected for his own residence at the 
time of his arrival, the only one he could find, was located at a 
distance from the church. It was a corner house, : sufficiently 
ample, but he could only obtain possession of a part of it. He 
was soon obliged to remove to a plain frame house near by. 
Later on he found means to return to his first location, pur- 
chasing the whole lot and enlarging the building. Here he re- 
VOL, LVI.—17 
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mained until his death. This residence is a fine, well-built and 
solid edifice, but its furniture was very plain and simple, and 
cost the bishop very little. The two-ply ingrain carpet which he 
put down on his first arrival was still there when he died nine- 
teen years later. To his own mind, however, everything was 
perfectly elegant. Although actually poor, he always seemed 
to feel himself quite rich, and no one could be more hospitable. 
The priests who came to him from different parts of his dio- 
cese always found a plate at his table, and a room to lodge in. 

Although to a man who objected to all luxury, and required 
so little for his own comfort, the sense of personal poverty was 
something unknown, yet he had a clear perception of the pov- 
erty of his diocese, and was often made to feel it keenly. Once 
after his appointment and before his consecration, while walk- 
ing with Professor Carmody on the Kenwood road, he opened 


i 


his mind to his friend after this manner: 


“I know, Carmody, the task I have before me. I know that 
country well. The population is poor and scattered. It is a 
land of small settlements and long distances. The people can- 
not be reached by railways or stage-coaches. Even good wagon- 
roads are few. But I'll tell you what I mean to do. _ I shall 
get a good pony that will carry me anywhere; and you take 


my word for it, it will not be long before I visit every family ; 
and every man and woman, bare-footed boy and yellow-headed 
girl in my diocese will know me. Yes, sir-ee!” 


I have heard it said, and it may be true, that Bishop Wad- 
hams was not originally designated tor Ogdensburg, but for an- 
other diocese; and that the appointment which he actually re- 
ceived was owing to the mistake of a clerk at Rome, who filled 
up a blank with his name where another name should have been 
entered. However this may be, it is certain that he had some 
characteristics which fitted him peculiarly for a bishopric among 
the Adirondacks. He was strong, healthy, and inured to physi- 
cal fatigue. He was by nature and by training a child of the 
woods and mountains, the snows and floods. This made him 
well pleased with the location of his new field of labor. A fa- 
miliar associate and co-laborer of Wadhams at the Albany Cathe- 
dral brings out this thought very happily when preaching at his 
“month’s mind”: 


“ At the time of his appointment to Ogdensburg,” said Bish- 
op Ludden, of Syracuse, “I was present when some person 
asked him whether he would accept or not. ‘How can you,’ they 
said to him, ‘leave this great centre of life and go away to that 
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barren and trackless region?’ His answer was: ‘ My dear friends, 
that is my native air; I love those Adirondacks—I love those 
mountains, those rivers and streams; I love all there is in that 
territory. I love to hear the saw-mills: they are music to my 
ears. Why, I was brought up on saw-logs!’ ” 


And so he was. I myself have seen him walking over a fleet 
of logs that lay moored ina mill-dam. But although they dipped 
and turned under his feet, he trod among them as fearless and 
secure as if he were making his way along a sidewalk. It was 
his own impression that he knew every tree in the North Woods 
and could tell its name. When in the forest he walked like a 
master in his own house, and nature seemed to recognize him 
is such, 

“He was the heart of all the scene; 
On him the sun looked more serene; 
To hill and cloud his face was known, 
It seemed the likeness of their own; 
They knew by secret sympathy, 

The public child of earth and sky.” 


If Wadhams was a true child of nature, nature had not given 
to this child a realistic head or a realistic heart. No one can 
say of him, 

‘‘A primrose by the river’s brim 
A simple primrose was to him, 
And nothing more.” 


Nature talked to him like a mother, and he responded to 
her like an eager child. If the Angelus bell is now heard in 
so many parts of the North Woods it is due to him. I 
have already spoken of him as a musician. I don’t remember 
that I have mentioned how fond he was of bell-music. To 
this predilection of his is due the beautiful chime of bells 
in the cathedral tower at Albany. It was at one time a 
fond hope of his to introduce a true system of chiming, some- 
thing quite different from the prevailing practice of banging out 
hymn-tunes on reluctant bells. He purchased rare books on bell- 
music, and loved to talk about peals, bobs, triple-bobs, and bob- 
majors. To this same fondness for bells is due also the fact 
that the region of the North Woods, and the level belt of land 
which so nearly surrounds them, has been made vocal thrice in 
the day with the sound of the Angelus. 

He was on a visit one day to a parish among the mountains 
where the prospect was very fine but the grazing very poor. 
The worthy incumbent found it very hard to keep the church 
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in repair, and to keep either church or house warm during the 
long and cold winters. He did it indeed, but he had to work 
hard for it. The bishop said to him: “My dear father, you 
have a bell on your church, but I don’t hear the Angelus ring.” 
“No, bishop,” the priest replied, “that’s so; but in truth we are 
too poor.” “What!” said the bishop, “too poor to ring the 
Angelus?” “Yes; I can’t do it myself with any regularity, and 
there is no one here who can afford to do it without being 
paid. You see I am obliged to be my own sacristan, and when 
I am absent my cook takes charge of the church; but she has 
already all the work she wants to do.” “Call her here,” said 
the bishop. The woman soon presented herself. ‘ Margaret,” 
said the bishop, “have you got so much to do that you could 
not ring the Angelus three times every day?” “I could, my 
lord, and will, if you wish it.” ‘“ You are the right sort of girl 
for me! Do it then, and keep it up, and you shall have two 
dollars a month extra.” 

Some time afterwards this priest came to Ogdensburg on 
parochial business, and said to the bishop in course of conver- 
sation: “I suppose you remember my cook, Margaret? She 
prays for you every day since your last visit to us.” “Good!” 
said the bishop, “and does she get the two dollars extra?” “In- 
deed she does,” was the reply; “she don’t forget that.” “ And 
does she keep the bell going every day?” “Indeed she does; 
that’s something I don’t forget.” ‘Good for both of you!” 
said the bishop, slapping his broad hand on the table. “Now I’m 
satisfied.” ‘“ Yes,” said the priest, “but Margaret is not entirely 
satisfied. She wants a photograph of yourself, with your auto- 
graph on the back of it, and she asked me to tell you that she 
don’t want one of the little things that get mislaid, but she 
wants a large-sized cabinet.” ‘Glory! Alleluia!” said the bishop, 
starting to his feet and clapping his hands together. ‘She 
shall have one as big as the side of a house, if she wants it! 
But let her keep that bell going.” 

It may easily be imagined, even by those who do not know 
the fact statistically, that the diocese of Ogdensburg made pro- 
gress during the nineteen years of Bishop Wadhams’ episcopate. 
New parishes were formed, new churches built, schools were es- 
tablished, priests were added to the clergy list, convents were 
founded, and the number of Catholic population increased. In 
a country like ours all these things take place naturally, no 
matter who the bishop may be. Catholics and Catholic institu- 
tions augment necessarily with the growth of the country. Alh 
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this increase cannot be set down as a development of organic 
life. Much of it is only concretionary. Much of it even remains 
a mere drift or detritus. To turn all this swelling tide of life to 
good account, to the glory of God and the salvation of men, 
requires hard and constant missionary labor, the tribute of faith- 
ful and earnest hearts. Bishop Wadhams looked with joy upon 
the growth and improvement in his diocese, but he was too truth- 
ful and too humble to take all the credit of it to himself, and re- 
main unmindful that thé largest part of this was the work of his 
clergy, and he was always careful. to give the principal credit of 
it to them and others who labored with them. 

In July, 1890, when on a visitation to Port Henry, he was 
sreeted with a complimentary address by the sodalities of St. 
Patrick’s parish. In this address much was said of the growth 
of the diocese under his administration, which was attributed 
simply to his personal zeal and labor. The growth of the diocese 
was a thought in which the good bishop took great delight. 
The tribute to himself did not please him so well. After 
complimenting the address as something very beautiful and very 
grateful to his feelings, he said: 


“You speak of the diocese. No doubt you know a great 
many things about the diocese. There may be some things, 
however, that you do not know. I can give you some statistics. 
I found the diocese with forty priests, and now there are seventy- 
six. I found fifteen, perhaps twenty—no more—religious women 
in the diocese. Now there are considerably over a hundred 
teaching, some seven or eight employed in our orphan asylum 
and hospital in Ogdensburg as a beginning—but all the rest, you 
may say, teaching. What you attribute to me, however, must 
be passed over to the credit of the priests of the diocese, of each 
one of them. It reflects to the credit of the religious orders— 
the religious men, the sisters. It reflects to the credit of the 
laity; of young women like you, the Children of Mary, members 
of the Rosary Society and other Sodalists; married women also, 
and married men, all full of devotion, all working together for 
the poor, for the church, in union and charity with each other 
and in unity with the Vicar of Christ. That’s what makes things 
grow!” 

That same open, unmasked, guileless character which had 
endeared Bishop Wadhams to the people of Albany drew also 
all hearts to him in Ogdensburg. A movement was set on foot 
there by his fellow-citizens to celebrate the eighteenth anniversary 
of his consecration by a public ovation. It was well known that 
the humble prelate was as little fond of ovations as he was of 
presents, and they would gladly have made it “a surprise party,” 
but it was not easy in such a town to take him by surprise. It 
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was necessary to secure his consent. A committee was therefore 
appointed to wait on him and tender him a public dinner. The 
bishop was embarrassed. His heart was as genial as it was 
humble. And then, again, there is never more danger of giving 
offence than when kindness is not met cordially. He got out of 
the embarrassment in this way. “I see, I see,” he said. ‘“ What 
you propose is an anniversary dinner. Thank you; thank you. 
That would be glorious. You shall have it. You will come to 
my house on the fifth, all of you—the more the merrier—and we 
will have a big dinner. I will provide the entertainment. Leave 
that to me.” And so it was done, the bishop taking all the ex- 
pense on himself. One of the Protestant gentlemen present 
caused much merriment by reporting to the bishop the remark 
of a beggar whom he had found perched on the steps at the 
entrance. “Isn’t it a fine thing to be a bishop, sir!” said he. 
The bishop enjoyed this as a capital joke, and it is needless to 
say that the beggar lost nothing by it. 

This is nearly the old familiar story of the Irishman who 
said, as he leaned upon his spade: ‘‘ Laboring work is not that 
bad after all; but for a nate, dacent, aisy job give me a 
bishop !”’ 

A bishopric in the hands of a man who devotes himself earn- 
estly and conscientiously to his high office is never “an easy 
job.” It is a life of constant labor, and that a labor attended 
by many and constant embarrassments. Bishop Wadhams was 
not a man to shrink from labor. He was a hardy man, both in 
body and mind, and found happiness in his work. The greatest 
trouble which his diocese gave him was not from the tax it 
necessarily made upon his physical powers or mental faculties. 
It was a pain, and the pain lay at his heart. The pain came 
when he saw manifested in the flock committed to him anything 
like discordant feeling or bitterness of contention. 

Whatever mischiefs may have hitherto existed in our Ameri- 
can Church, its past records will show very little of the spirit of 
disunion. The clergy have been loyal to their bishops, the con- 
gregations have been loyal to their pastors, and the people have 
dwelt together in a brotherhood of true Christian love. It is 
manifest, however, that latterly with a change in sources of im- 
migration, which, instead of flowing in one or two large streams, 
is now fed by a great variety of springs from all parts of Europe, 
extending even into western Asia, a new condition of things has 
been engendered. A jarring of nationalities shows itself, all 
claiming the privilege of engrafting into this country, into its 
social life, and into the very worship and government of our 
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church, their several peculiarities. These alien elements are not 
only calculated to disturb and displace what they find here, but 
they jostle with each other, and they constitute a great practi- 
cal problem to be solved by our church in our day. 

The diocese of Ogdensburg has had its own share in these 
difficulties, and the heart which most keenly felt the strain has 
been the great, loving heart of the late Bishop of Ogdensburg. 
Toward the close of his life his increasing infirmities caused him 
to apply to the Holy See for a coadjutor. This excited a con- 
tention, and the nationality of the proposed coadjutor was the 
subject of the contention. The trouble assumed such propor- 
tions that the wearied bishop finally decided that the wisest 
course was to withdraw the application and endeavor to bear 
his burden alone, It is not my purpose to enlarge any further 
upon this matter. I have only introduced it as a matter too real 
and too important to be entirely suppressed, and because it will 
throw light upon the closing scene of the good bishop’s life, now 
soon to be recorded. 

Some twelve years after his elevation to the episcopate Bish- 
op Wadhams was attacked by a complication of physical disor- 
ders which were not only extremely painful, but interfered with 
the prosecution of his duties, and even threatened his life. Feel- 
ing that a serious crisis was at hand, he came quietly and un- 
announced to Albany, and, taking a room at St. Peter's Hospi- 
tal, he placed himself under the care of Dr. Keegan, a visiting 
physician of that institutiom, in the hope that a period of quiet 
rest and skilful treatment might fit him again for active labor. 

The sufferings of Bishop Wadhams at this hospital before ob- 
taining relief were, according to Dr. Keegan, as dreadful as hu- 
man nature can experience. He found him at one time sitting 
doubled up on his bed in a perfect agony of pain, covered with 
perspiration, shaking from head to fogt and sobbing like a child. 
“Don’t think hard of me, doctor,” he said, “to see me cry in 
this way. I can’t help it. I am only a man. Nothing either 
more or less.” During all the time of his illness, however, he 
never uttered a word of impatience or complaint. Only the body 
was shaken. The soul was steadfast. “I recognized at once,” 
said the doctor, “that I had under my hands no common man. 
He was a man of heroic mould.” 

The relief obtained from the skilful treatment received in 
Albany at St. Peter’s Hospital, although most serviceable and 
for the time effectual, did not amount to a permanent cure. 
The effectual and permanent cure came on the eighth of De- 
cember, 1886, the feast of the Immaculate Conception. At half- 
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past six o’clock on the morning of that day he celebrated Mass 
in his private chapel. This Mass was the concluding exercise of 
a novena which he had instituted to obtain a cure from heaven. 
The sisters of the Sacred Heart Academy (“Grey Nuns,” so 
called) had at his request taken part in the novena, and were 
present at the Mass. The disease left him suddenly at the con- 
secration of the Sacred Host, and never returned again. He 
became overpowered and burst into tears, which flowed abun- 
dantly during the remainder of his Mass, but at the end he 
could not control his feelings and gave full vent to them. 
He continued at prayer in the chapel until half-past nine. 
Two of the sisters remained with him there. Several times 
he said to Sister Stanislaus: “O my child! if I could only 
tell you what the Immaculate Queen has done for me! I, 
so unworthy!” This he repeated over and over. 

The central figure of the sanctuary dome in his cathedral, 
representing the coronation of the Blessed Virgin Mary by the 
Eternal Father, was painted there by his orders in memory of 
the cure thus obtained through her intercession. 

We owe these details to Sister Stanislaus, to whom he made 
a full revelation of the whole occurrence a few days before his 
death. As he said Mass frequently at the Sacred Heart Acade- 
my this sister became well acquainted with his method of mak- 
ing thanksgiving after Mass, and with his habits of devotion. 
His close and familiar conversations with our Lord in the Bless- 
ed Eucharist, with the Blessed Virgin, and with St. Joseph 
were something remarkable. She tells us that “after his usual 
morning Mass he would sit down and actually talk to the 
Blessed Virgin, telling her what she should give him, commend- 
ing such and such an interest to her care.” 

In February, 1891, old age and over-taxed energies brought 
him down again and near to death’s door. A circular letter of 
the vicar-general, sent through the diocese and to friends out- 
side, announced what was believed to be the approach of death, 
and fervent prayers were sent up for him from many altars 
which he had helped to build, and where his face was familiar 
and beloved. To the surprise of all, however, he rallied so as to 
afford strong hope of his restoration once more to active duty. 
His physical condition at this time, as well as something of his 
warm-heartedness and the Christian tranquillity of his soul in sick- 
ness, may be seen in the following letter, dated August 31, 1891: 


“REV. DEAR FRIEND WALWORTH: I cannot tell you how 
grateful I feel for your most excellent and affectionate letter, 
through the hands of your devoted niece. 
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“T was brought to death’s door, and received all the Sacra- 
ments of Holy Church by sickness that took me to my bed on 
February 12 last. Since the first of July I have been strong 
enough to fast and receive Holy Communion occasionally. I 
went down very slowly, and very lowly, and very far; up to 
the present I have not been able to celebrate Mass, but am in 
hopes to be able to do so before many days, once in a while. 
“As you well say, my working days are nearly ended as far 


"as taking the road again. I am able to ride out every day, 


read a very little, write none. 

“Your allusions to past years and our Catholic lives touch 
me most sensibly, but it is a matter of which I cannot write at 
present. Who can be more happy than we? 

“With kindest and most affectionate regards and blessings 
for yourself and Miss Nellie, 

“T am, very sincerely in Christ, 
“FE, P. WADHAMS, Bishop of Ogdensburg.” 


The above letter is in the bishop’s own handwriting. It be- 
gins with a certain show of firmness and good penmanship, but 
srows gradually more straggling, until at the close a failure 
of strength is very evident, and the signature is little better 
than a scratch. 

“See what a letter I have written to you with my own 
hand,’ wrote St. Paul to the Galatians. Other of his inspired 
epistles were written in bonds and from Rome. They contain 
the same careful reminder that he used his own hand to write. 
His room in the Roman prison still remains. It was a very 
dark one, unless he was allowed the light of a lamp. He must 
have taken his scroll to the little window and written there upon 
the sill, on which a flush of daylight fell and still falls. It cost 
him something, this work of love. How affectionately he re- 
minds his brethren of the prison which held him, and of his 
anxiety that they should read his heart in his own handwriting. 
Tears fall from my eyes when I gaze on this last letter of my 
old friend, and feel that it must have cost him something to 
trace the straggling characters with his own hand. I am not in 
the habit of preserving private letters, but I could not bring 
myself to part with this one. 

Although my friend endeavored to write cheerfully, and may 
perhaps have entertained the prospect of resuming his active 
duties for a little while, yet this was not to be. There came, 
indeed, from time to time short periods of returning activity, as 
flames are seen to flicker and gleam above the dying embers of 
a hearth-fire; but the end soon came. He died December 5, 1891. 
The close of his last illness is thus characterized by his 
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niece, Harriet Wadhams, wife of Dr. Stevens in New York, a 
most estimable Episcopalian lady, who was in constant attend- 
ance upon him during the last two weeks of his life. Her tes- 
timony is as follows: “It was my great privilege during this 
time,” she says in a letter to the author, “to listen to the 
saintly utterances which continually fell from his lips. His end 
was most peaceful, as he had so long prayed that it might be.” 

We will not dwell upon the occurrences of that final day, nor 
of other days leading directly up to it, except to recall one 
scene remarkably characteristic, in which he signalized his de- 
parture from the world in a manner that was deliberate, solemn, 
and impressive. 

The following account is gathered from the columns of the 
Ogdensburg Courter of December 5, 1891: 

When the symptoms of a speedy end became apparent, the 
bishop decided to make a final preparation for death. He was 
anointed and received the Holy Viaticum. His thanksgiving 
being ended, the bishop declared his desire to make his solemn 
ante-mortem declaration of faith, There were present in the 
sick-chamber the Very Rev. Thomas E. Walsh, Vicar-general, 
and Fathers Larose, Burns, Conroy, and Murphy, priests of the 
diocese; his niece, Mrs. Dr. Stevens, and two members of the 
community of Grey Nuns, Sisters Stanislaus and Matthew. 

The profession of faith according to the formula of Pius IV. 
was read to him in Latin. During the reading the bishop ac- 
centuated his acceptance of the church’s teachings by frequently 
repeating, with evident satisfaction and emphasis, the words as 
read by Father Walsh. Now a smile of approval lit up the 
pallid face, now an earnest “Credo ” fell from the prelate’s lips. 
When the last words were reached a bright smile overspread 
the bishop’s face, and he said joyously, ‘‘ Deo gratias!”’ 

This done, the dying man bethought himself of his responsi- 
bilities as a bishop. He announced that he had a last utterance 
to make. ‘“ You all know of my life,” he said ; “ educated in the 
Protestant Episcopal belief, I left it for the One, Holy, Catho- 
lic and Apostolic Roman Church.” 

“It won’t do to say that one church is as good as another— 
there is only one true church. There must be unity; there must 
be a head, and that is the pope. I want to insist upon unity. 
There may be some difference of ideas amongst us—we are of 
many different births—but for God's sake let there be unity 
amongst us. To the devoted clergy of the diocese—oh! what 
shall I say to them ?—they have done so much for me, holding 
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up my hands and authority—and oh!” (turning to Father Walsh) 
“let them hold up your hands—respect and hold up your au- 
thority! Struggle for the old faith. Be faithful in giving the 
Sacraments. The priests are for the people, not the people for 
the priests.” The anxious heart of the dying convert then re- 
verted to that crowd of souls outside of the faith with which 
he had once been united. ‘If one thing has, during the past 
year, contributed more than another to break my health and my 
heart, it has been the thought that one thousand seven hundred 
more souls annually come into the world in this diocese than 
receive the sacrament of baptism. There are seven sacraments, 
not two only—and the saddest of it all is that even these two, once 
accepted, are being rejected by those who formerly accepted them.” 
After a few more affectionate words and expressions of thanks 
to the clergy and religious of the diocese, and also to all the 





laity, he repeated once more those golden words which had 
been the great rule of his own life in the ministry: “ THE 
PRIESTS ARE FOR THE PEOPLE, NOT THE PEOPLE FOR THE 
PRIESTS.” 

“T want all my priests and people to know,” he concluded, 
“how the first Bishop of Ogdensburg died.”” Then after a still 
more emphatic and closely defined declaration of his adherence 
to the entire faith of the church, and begging prayers to be 
said for him by all his people, he requested the priests present 
to approach, and giving his blessing, he embraced each one in 
turn. All were moved to tears, and retired with sad hearts from 
the painful and impressive scene. 


These imperfect Reminiscences of the life of Bishop Wadhams 
are now concluded. We trust that his wish so earnestly ex- 
pressed may be fulfilled, and that the Catholic people of the Adi- 
rondacks will remember how the first Bishop of Ogdensburg died. 
God grant, also, that all the Catholic clergy of this whole nation 
will treasure up the golden rule which he has bequeathed to us, 
that “The priests are for the people, not the people for the 
priests.” 

C. A. WALWORTH. 


St. Mary’s, Albany. 


N. B.—The next number of this magazine will contain an APPENDIX to the above Remi- 
niscences. Certain important materials came too late to find their proper place. These re- 
gard the family of Bishop Wadhams, his earlier life, and especially his college course at 
Middlebury, where he became an Episcopalian. A fuller account, also, will be given of his 
career asa student at St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, and of his friends and associates there. 
This appendix will thus supply some manifest deficiencies, and make the Reminiscences more 
complete. C.. A. W. 
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THE “CIVILTA CATTOLICA” ON A RECENT WORK 
BY DR. MULLER-SIMONIS AND DR. HYVERNAT.* 
a AST year a magnificent volume in French, con- 
taining a record of travels in the East, together 
with historical and geographical notices, was pub- 
lished in Paris. A part of the small edition of 
five hundred copies has been placed on sale in 
the United States. Hitherto this scholarly work has not re- 
ceived the notice and gained the appreciation which it deserves. 
The chief reason of this is doubtless the fact, that this costly 
and splendid volume was published entirely at the expense of 
the authors, so that no publishers have had any interest in mak- 
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ing it known. 

The Civilta Cattolica for August 20, 1892, is the first periodi- 
cal, so far as we know, to give an adequate review of the book, 
an example which we hope and believe will be followed by all 
Catholic magazines of the first class. The notice in the Czv7/fa, 
evidently written by an expert, is so very laudatory, and coming 
from such a source carries with it so much weight, that we 
cannot do anything better fitted to awaken attention to a work 
of extraordinary merit than to reproduce in English the article 
referred to. In doing this, we presume the permission of the 
editors, which we have not time to ask for formally. 


“Books of travel are always read with pleasure and profit. 
The reason is, that the adventures, the dangers, the anxieties, like- 
wise the enjoyments and surprises, the encounters, and everything 
which is met with of a novel and unexpected interest in nature, in 
the customs and usages of divers peoples, are not a creation of 
the fancy of a romance-writer, but relations of historical facts 
and descriptions of objects really seen and understood with the 
eyes and the mind of the traveller. Hence, the reader has a 
double advantage—the utility of history, and the delight of ro- 
mance and poetry. 

“Not all travels, however, are equally enjoyable; nor are all 
those who describe them equally endowed with knowledge and 
other literary qualifications. Only those possess them, and excel 


* Du Caucase au Golfe Perstgue a Travers f Arménie le Kurdistan et la Mésopotamie. 
Par P. Miller-Simonis. Sutvie de notices sur la géographie et l'histoire Anctenne de [ Armé- 
nie et les inscriptions cunéiformes du Basin de Van. Par H. Hyvernat. Washington, D. C.: 
Université Catholique de l’'Amérique, 1892. New York : Benziger ; Baltimore : Murphy. 
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in this kind of writing, who know how to unite and combine in 
due proportion the useful with the agreeable, so as not to im- 
part information merely, without giving pleasure, or to furnish 
only pleasant but not instructive reading. We are glad to be 
able to say that the narrative of travels contained in the splen- 
did volume under present notice answers fully the twofold pur- 
pose of which we have spoken. In the first part, where the 
Journey from the Caucasus to the Persian Gulf, across Armenia, 
Kurdistan, and Mesopotamia, is narrated, we find in Dr. Miiller- 
Simonis a type of the perfect traveller, and the ideal of a per- 
fect describer of travels. Dr. Hyvernat, the author of the sec- 
ond part, containing Notices concerning the geography and ancient 
history of Armenia, and the cunetform inscriptions of the Basin 
of Van, is a learned Orientalist already well known by his incom- 
parable work on Coptic Paleography, and as a learned professor 
of the Assyrian language and history. With these two agree- 
able, experienced, and learned guides, the pleasure which the 
reader feels in accompanying them on their long, variegated, and 
interesting journey is so great, and of such an elevated nature, 
that when he has once taken the volume in hand he is loath to 
quit its perusal and lay it down. Besides the charm of the nar- 
rative, always lively, rapid, and sparkling with humor, there is 
an added enjoyment for the reader in the numerous phototypes 
and engravings representing all kinds of scenes and objects of 
interest. There are also two geographical charts, one of them 
very large, in four colors, and both worthy of praise on account 
of their singular exactness, which indeed was demanded by the 
nature and importance of a scientific journey like that which was 
undertaken by our travellers. For, Dr. Hyvernat was sent on a 
scientific mission by the French government, and Dr. Miiller by 
that of Alsace-Lorraine. 

“It is obvious that a scientific journey exacts from those who 
undertake it a long and careful preparation, by the reading of 
previous accounts of travellers in the countries they intend to 
visit, the study of the history, the literature, and everything else 
relating to these countries, in their geological, physical, orographic, 
and hydrographic features, not omitting what regards their 
natural products and their commerce. Wherefore, our travellers, 
proposing to verify and rectify the observations and descriptions 
of others, especially in geography and the measurement of dis- 
tances, found that a year was well employed in the aforesaid 
preparation; and the necessity and great utility of the studies 
preceding their long and arduous journey are made manifest by 
the new information, and by several rectifications contained in 
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the volume under notice. These protracted studies would be of 
little avail, however, in the lack of that prompt intelligence and 
energetic resolution which are necessary for confronting and over- 
coming the serious and unforeseen difficulties which hinder the 
successful accomplishment of a design like that which our travel- 
lers undertook. Fortunately, they had already acquired experience 
in previous journeys through distant regions, and possessed a daunt- 
less courage which impressed even brigands with respect and fear. 

‘All the fine natural qualities which fitted our two travellers 
so well for their arduous and important enterprise were ennobled 
by an ardent love of science and religion, which discloses itself 
in all their words and actions. The reader cannot avoid an im- 
pression of respect and affection for these two brave men, so 
full of faith and science, and animated with a noble, apostolic 
spirit, and he will be grateful to them for having instructed, de- 
lighted, and made him better. 

“The common scope of the two travellers was the exploration 
of ancient monuments ; the special object of Dr. Hyvernat was 
to reproduce exactly the cuneiform inscriptions; and both had 
in view the study of the topographical and economical conditions 
of the countries which they visited. The task was great and 
laborious, leading them through vast regions of lofty mountains 
and desolate plains; where in some places there was no water, 
and in others pools evaporating miasma; here snow, ice and 
intense cold, there insupportable heat and sultriness. The paths 
would be to-day narrow and along frightful precipices; to-mor- 
row, wide and either muddy or dusty; while the vehicles of 
conveyance were so clumsy and uneasy that your life would be 
shaken out of you and your limbs bruised. To the inconveni- 
ences of the road must be added the annoyances, scruples, ex- 
actions, threats, interferences, tricks, and faithlessness of guides, 
postilions, hosts, civil and military governors, officials and their 
compeers in what is the principal occupation of the whole crowd, 
viz.; the extortion of the utmost possible gain from miserable 
foreign travellers. Moreover, the distrustful and suspicious poli- 
cy and diplomacy of the Russians, their despotic methods and 
infinite bureaucratic exactions, gave them constant reason to 
practice patience in all the regions, and there were many, over 
which was extended the dominion or the influence of the czar. In 
view of all these circumstances, we can estimate the difference be- 
tween the condition of men who make scientific journeys, and those 
who read about them at their leisure, reclining in an easy-chair. 

“The countries and cities visited were Transcaucasia, Kut- 
hais, Tiflis, from the Caucasus to Wladikavkaz; the Lake of 
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Sevanga, one of the three in the high Armenian plain, Erivan. 
In Persia, Djulfa, Khoi, Khosrava, Urmiah, with its sea or 
lake, the other valley of Gran Zab, Bachekaleh, the Basin of 
Van, where the travellers were arrested as spies by the Turks, 
and after six weeks of all sorts of vexations and annoyances 
regained their liberty through the intervention of the Russian 
consul. But this long time of involuntary rest proved to be 
exceedingly profitable as furnishing an occasion for the accurate 
study of everything relating to Van, its lake and city, its gardens, 
the manners of the people, the neighboring places and the cli- 
mate. After this followed the journey in Kurdistan, where 
they visited Bitlis, which is its principal city, and by Saird en- 
tered the valley of the Tigris, along whose banks they ad- 
vanced, amid great inconveniences and continual rains, as far 
as the island where Djezireh rises. Finally, after four days of 
navigation, they arrived at Mossul. In Mesopotamia, they vis- 
ited Khorsabad, Nimrud, Kalaat-Scerkat, Baghdad, the ruins of 
Babylon, and Bassorah, where they embarked for India. The 
description of travel in this volume terminates, however, at the 
Persian Gulf. 

“The part which follows after the narrative of the journey, and 
is historico-archzological, is of high importance. In this part 
the learned Professor Hyvernat furnishes a brief and accurate sum- 
mary of the ancient history of Armenia, such as can be gathered 
from the cuneiform inscriptions, and a catalogue of those found 
at Van, containing rectifications of those which were badly copied 
by his predecessors, and new ones discovered by himself. Al- 
though the generality of readers may not find great satisfaction 
in these notices collected by Dr. Hyvernat, scholars, especially 
Assyriologists, will certainly owe him their warmest thanks. 

“The Appendices also deserve praise for the matter contained 
in them and the method of their arrangement; and most of all 
the Alphabetical Index, which adds much to the value of a work 
in all respects worthy of encomium. 

“This is only a brief sketch and outline of the fine and varied 
pictures, the gracious idyllic scenes, and the descriptions of mag- 
nificent, sublime spectacles in nature, which the reader must look 
for in the book itself.” 

Thus far the Czvi/ta, whose language is very eulogistic, but 
will not be thought excessive by any one who will examine the 
work reviewed. 

The Rev. Drs. Hyvernat and Miller are still young men, and 
we may look for other services to science and literature from 
their future efforts. Dr. Hyvernat was a professor at the Ro- 
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man Propaganda, and Dr. Miiller a recent graduate of the Semi- 

nary, when they undertook their Asiatic journey. It was very 
rapidly accomplished, considering the distances travelled and the 
amount of work done. Leaving Constantinople August 18, 1888, 4 
they arrived again in Europe May 1, 1889. In November of . 
that year Dr. Hyvernat, instead of riding with a caravan, rifle 

on shoulder and revolver in hand, was sitting quietly in his lec- 
ture-room at the Catholic University teaching his classes in He- , 
brew and the Oriental languages. It is to be hoped that he 5 
will find here a group of students equally capable of profiting 
by his learning with those choice pupils whom he left in Rome. 

And, no doubt, the splendid work of Drs. Miiller and Hyvernat, 

as soon as it becomes known, will find a place in every public 

library of importance, as well as in some private libraries of 
highly-educated persons who are able to appreciate its worth. 









THE DEAD LAUREATE 


LIVETH. ( 


WE cannot speak of thee as of the dead, 
Nor bid the tear of idle sorrow flow ; 
The blight of the old curse weak mortals know 
Touches no hair of thy gray poet head! 
The inmost soul of thee has outward sped 
And hovers sun-kissed where the lilies grow, 
Or laughs in music where the waters flow: 
Thy spirit is to deathless nature’s wed. 
Yet this is not the measure of the height, 
Nor the full breadth of thy vast bridge of thought 
That all the ocean of our epoch spans: , 
Whether in lowly shades or kingly light, ; 
Through the art palaces thy muses wrought, 
Thy heart was brother to thy fellow-man’s! 


JOHN JEROME ROONEY. 
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SEEN FROM THE NEW. 





THE OLD WORLD 


ye HE Trade Union Congress, which may be regard- 
ed as Great Britain’s Parliament of Labor, has 
been holding its annual meeting at Glasgow. 
This is the twenty-fifth of the series; and clear 
proof of the advance of the workman’s cause in 
influence and popularity may be found in the fact that while 
twenty-five years ago trade-unions were illegal conspiracies for 
whose property and funds the law afforded no protection, to the 
congress held this year the corporation of the city of Glasgow 
gave an official welcome and held a conversazione in its honor. 
Peers, members of Parliament and even of the cabinet, and 
other eminent men, listened to the debates, and all the papers 
devoted many columns to reports of their proceedings. The 
present congress was the largest ever held, and was also distin- 
guished by the fact that it dealt with all the business on its 
agenda paper. This success, however, was achieved at the ex- 
pense of some little suppression of discussion, towards the end 
of the congress even the shortest speech being received with im- 
patience, and no toleration being given to any amendment. 








This applies, however, only to matters of minor importance. 
To the chief question. before the congress—the obtaining of a 
legal eight hours’ day for all trades—full consideration was 
given. With reference to this there appear to be three par- 
ties. A number of working-men, chiefly consisting of the 
Durham and Northumbrian miners and the Newcastle engineers, 
oppose all interference by law with the hours of labor, and 
wish to leave the matter to private arrangement between the 
employers and the employed. These are now called Anti-legalists, 
and proved to be a very small body. Those who are in favor 
of legislation are divided into two parties. One of these, -of 
which the recently converted textile operatives form the bulk, 
wish to have a law passed fixing the day at eight hours for 
every trade which by the majority of its organized workers adopts 
this limit. This would throw the burden of winning over the 
trade to an eight hours’ limit upon those who desire its adoption 
The advocates of this are called Trade Optionists. The other 
party wishes the law to be of such a character as to make 
eight hours obligatory upon all trades, rendering it possible, 
VOL, LVI.—18 
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however, for the organized members of any trade or occupation 
to secure exemption from the requirements of the law. Exemp- 
tionists, accordingly, is the appropriate name of this party, and they 
were strong enough to carry the congress with them by a majority 
of fifty. They passed a resolution instructing the Parliamentary 
Committee to prepare and to promote a bill of this character. 
As at the congress held at Newcastle last year the majority for 
the same resolutions was twice as great, and as even the warm- 
est friends of the workman outside of his own class are not 
prepared to go so far, it is very doubtful whether there will be 
any practical outcome. For the Legal Eight Hours’ day for 
miners only, there was almost complete unanimity, there being 
only ten dissentients to the resolution in its favor. 


+ 
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Among the subjects discussed by the president of the con- 
gress was one to which we have more than once called the at- 
tention of our readers. It is all very well to blame the em- 
ployer of labor for paying the smallest possible wages and mak- 
ing his employees work the longest possible hours. Such em- 
ployers undoubtedly deserve condemnation, and are sure to meet 
with fitting retribution, if not in this world, at least in the next. 
But the real “sweater” is the public which is anxious to buy at 
a price below the lowest just price. Listen to the president's 
words on this point: ‘Much is said as regards sweating. Do 
we individually when purchasing an article make any endeavor 
to find out the conditions under which the article is produced? 
As a matter of fact we have bargain-hunters with us; yet a 
very little consideration or reflection would invariably lead them 
to the conclusion that such bargain-hunting meant misery, star- 
vation, or degradation of some hapless worker. Let each one of 
us educate our wives or our husbands, as the case may be, our 
sisters or our friends, to the fact that to purchase an article at a 
cost which we know does not give fair value for labor and ma- 
terial is a dishonest transaction, and totally belies our Christian 
characters and professions. Let us refuse to purchase from 
those who pay unfair wages to their workers, and to some ex- 
tent we will be enabled to make ‘fair wages and no sweating’ a 
* popular cry.” Although these words were spoken by a layman 
and a Protestant, they are in complete accordance with Catholic 
Moral Theology, which teaches that it is as sinful and unjust 
an act to buy below the lowest just price as it is to sell above 
the highest just price. To give practical effect to these words 
of the president, the congress passed a resolution in favor of 
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stamping or otherwise marking trade-union-made goods in order 
that the public might ‘learn the conditions under which the com- 
modities purchased by them are produced. 


> 





Many of the subjects discussed at the congress were of a 
technical character, and while it is upon these points that the 
delegates are best qualified to speak, and to speak with a deci- 
sive voice, it is about them the general public cares the least. 
Among the matters of wider interest may be noted the fact 
that resolutions were passed in favor of the nationalization of 
royalties, way-leaves, etc., pending the nationalization of the land; 
the adoption of the decimal system of weights, measures, and 
coinage; joint action between trade-unionists and co-opera- 
tors; for an international congress on the eight hours’ question, 
and for the holding of demonstrations in favor of the same ob- 
ject on the first of May; for the establishment in Great Britain 
of labor exchanges on the model of the Paris Bourse du 
Travail; for the amendment of the poor law in order that pro- 
ductive employment may be provided for unemployed citizens ; 
against the importation of foreign labor, and in favor of a large 
number of legislative changes calculated to increase the power 
of the working-classes in parliamentary and municipal elections. 
The whole proceedings of the congress show that while Social- 
ism pure and theoretic was not advocated, a strong desire exists 
among working-men for measures tending in the direction of 
what is called State Socialism, and that the New Unionism has 


gained a decisive advantage over the old. 
pone — 








As a contrast to the numerous conflicts between working-men 
and their employers which have taken place recently, it is grati- 
fying to be able to record an incident of a directly opposite 
character. In July, 1888, Alfred Krupp, the founder of the great 
steel-works at Essen, died. Although the town council erected 
a statue to his memory, his workmen felt that this was not suf- 
ficient. They looked upon their employer as their father and their 
friend on account of his many acts of benevolence, and of the 
warm interest he had always manifested for their welfare. They 
accordingly proceeded to raise subscriptions, and in August last 
another statue was unveiled, which is strictly the workmen’s 
monument. Seventeen thousand men employed in the Essen 
works, together with deputations from the other establishments 
of the firm, marched past in procession. In return, Mr. F. A. 
Krupp, the son of the founder, to show veneration for his fath- 
er’s memory, announced his intention of devoting one hundred 
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and twenty-five thousand dollars to the erection of a sufficient 
number of cottages, with gardens, for the infirm and the invalided 
of his men, and for the widows of the men who had died in his 
employ. This gives us a proof that even in our times it is pos- 
sible for employers and employed to live and work together on 
terms of amity and good feeling, and this not merely in small 
businesses but in one of the largest establishments in the 
world. 


_ 
> 


A recent strike in England affords at once a parallel and a 
contrast to the troubles at Homestead. In both the employment 
of non-union men led to violence on the part of the unionists, 
and in both this violence necessitated the calling out of the 
military. So far for the parallel: the contrast is found in the 
fact that no life was lost in England, and that after the military 
arrived the force of public opinion was so strong that the em- 
ployers were compelled to accept the solution of the difficulties 
proposed by outsiders. A great obstacle to settlement arose 
from the fact that employers had made promises to the non- 
union men who had assisted them during the strike that they 
would continue to employ them. This was removed, however, by 
the buying out of these non-union men, the employers and their 
men contributing equal shares. The thing most to be desired 
in this country is the formation of an enlightened public opinion 


strong enough to make the wrong-doers bow down before it. 
D 
stieemaagadlliine 


The discussion which the Bishop of Chester’s letter has origi- 
nated, and the probability that an attempt will be made to legis- 
late upon the lines marked out therein, renders interesting a fuller 
account than we have already given of the Gothenburg and Nor- 
wegian systems. The Norwegian system prevails in most of the 
towns and country districts. In some there is absolute prohibi- 
tion. By an act passed seventeen years ago the voters of any 
district can decide to have a limited number of places for the 
retail sale of alcohol, or none at all. The town of Bergen may 
be taken as an example of the working of the non-prohibitive 
method. Here the local authorities are composed of a town 
council consisting of councillors elected by the people from among 
themselves, and of three magistrates appointed by the king for 
life. These magistrates have an absolute veto over every scheme 
approved by the council. This is a provision which it would 
seem must nullify the votes of the electors, and it will doubtless 
be set aside in any attempt to introduce the measure into Eng- 
land. To these authorities certain gentlemen applied in 1876 for 
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a monopoly for the sale of spirits in the town, and offered to 
form a company for the purpose. The authorities were to decide 
how many spirit-shops should be in the town, and where they 
should be situated. To them, too, it was left to appoint a public 
analyst to see that the spirits sold were good, and an absolute 
veto was given to them on the appointment of the company’s 
servants. After the payment of five per cent. per annum divi- 
dend to their share-holders, the company offered to give all the 
surplus profits to objects having for their aim “the regeneration 
of the masses.’’ It is in this feature that the essential difference 
between the Norwegian and the Gothenburg system is found. 
In the latter the profits go to the reduction of the local rates, 
making therefore, it is thought, a large sale of spirits advanta- 
geous to the rate-payers. 


> 
> 


To return to the town of Bergen, and the Norwegian system 
as there carried out. The authorities accepted the terms proposed, 
and a company was formed. It commenced operations under 
its monopoly on the Ist of January, 1877. The number of spirit- 
shops was reduced from twenty-one to twelve, and although the 
population has increased from thirty-nine thousand to fifty thous- 
and, the number remains the same. These shops are difficult to 
find, are not attractive in appearance, have no seats, and each 
person can have only one glass of spirits at a time, so that there 
is no treating in return. No person apparently under seventeen 
years of age can be served, nor any one under the influence of 
liquor. To secure the strict execution of these rules large sala- 
ries are paid to the salesmen. 





& 
> 





And what have been the results of this plan? During the 
years in which it has been in operation the consumption of spirits 
has fallen off nearly one-fourth, and the apprehensions for drun- 
kenness nearly one-half. And yet the profits have been consider- 
able, for, after paying the five per cent. dividend to their share- 
holders, the amount distributed to objects for the regeneration 
of the masses has averaged sixty-eight cents per head of the 
population per annum, the amount of the capital of the company 
being equal to fifty-four cents per head. These objects have 
been workmen’s halls; workmen’s dwellings, built and sold to 
workmen at cost price; reformatories, a public park, a road over- 
looking the town, a home for criminally disposed boys, grants to 
the museum, to total abstinence societies, the sending of poor 
children to farm-houses for summer holidays, libraries, and for 
sending certain representative workmen to the exhibition recently 
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held at Copenhagen. Each of these workmen undertook within 
six months to write an essay describing certain improvements in 
his own trade which he had noticed at the exhibition, and these 
essays were printed and published at the cost of the company. 
It need only be added, to show the success of the experiment 
for all concerned, that the shares are at one hundred per cent. 
premium and can only be purchased when they come into the 
market on the death of a shareholder. It should, however, be 
pointed out that the scheme does not affect the sale of beer, 
although there are hopes of its being shortly extended to this 


branch of the trade. 
—————— > a 


The Bishop of Chester has for many years taken a deep in- 
terest in the question of the entertainment of the people. In 
fact, popular rumor has credited him with the desire of himself 
becoming a manager of a public-house in order to show the 
way to carry on the business properly. This, as such rumors 
generally are, was an exaggeration; the truth being that his 
plan was to place a skilled manager in charge. Circumstances 
prevented even this being carried out. And in the meantime the 
bishop has become convinced that all experiments must be 
made on a large scale. Experience has amply demonstrated to 
him that a strictly managed public-house, standing in the midst 
of public-houses managed on a laxer system, is conducted at 
an almost fatal disadvantage. Therefore, while recognizing the 
fact that it is impossible to make men sober by legislative en- 
actments, he looks to it as the necessary means of securing 
wholesome environments for the community, in order that the 
moral sentiments may have something like fair play in the con- 
test with greed and depravity. 


ss 
> 


Many people think that the ravages of intemperance are 
confined to the British and Irish races. It has recently been 
brought home, however, by the projected legislative measures in 
Prussia, that the Teutons are in great danger of being afflicted 
by the same plague. Nor are there wanting signs that the 
French are treading in the same path. At all events, in the city 
of Marseilles the increase in the consumption of liquor has 
been so great as to cause alarm to those interested in the well- 
being of the city. In 1875 400,000 gallons of spirits were 
drunk, in 1891 1,320,000 gallons. This is at the rate of three and 
three-tenths gallons per head, while the consumption per head in 
1875 was only one and a half gallons. The number of places 
where liquor is sold has increased from 2,400 to 4,309, or one 
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for each 93 of the population. In some streets there are three 
or four liquor-stores next door to each other, in others there are 
fourteen such places in thirty successive houses, and one enter- 
prising dealer has put up an automatic bar, where all kinds of 
drink can be had by dropping a two-sou piece in a slot. 


» 





> 


More than six years ago the public attention was directed to 
the necessity of doing something to stem the rising tide of in- 
temperance, and the remedy which has been found may afford 
instruction to those who live in places where, as in Marseilles, 
the constituted authorities are rather fautors and abettors of 
iniquity than its punishers and repressors. The only thing the 
city authorities could be prevailed upon to do was to increase 
the octroi tax, and this resulted not in a diminution of the con- 
sumption, but in an increase of the revenue. It was left to 
private persons to put into execution a plan which has, at all 
events, prevented the evil spreading at its former rate, for 
while the increase was 80,000 gallons in 1890 compared with 1889, 
the increase in 1891 compared with 1890 was only 400 gallons. 
This good result is due to the action of the savings-banks. 
The money which is spent in drink by the working classes is, 
of course, taken from savings, and, on the other hand, the 
habit of saving may be cultivated as an antidote to the drink 
habit. The Marseilles Savings-Bank accordingly set to work to 
encourage and to facilitate the habit of saving. It began its 
ameliorative measures by employing 160,000 francs in building 
model dwelling-houses with gardens for working-men, on the 
theory that if a man’s home is made pleasant for him he will 
not spend his earnings and his evenings in a cabaret. It 
set on foot a system of loans on mortgage to working-men 
who wished to build their own homes. School savings-banks 
were established, and are worked in connection with church, 
municipal and private schools, in somewhat the same way in 
which the post-office savings-banks are brought into co-operation 
with schools in England. In order to stimulate the saving of 
small sums and to get them away from the liquor-dealer stamps 
are sold of the value of two cents each, and when ten of them 
are pasted on a card they can be deposited. The delivery of 
lectures and the distribution of pamphlets on the evils of drink 
have also been promoted by the same agency. The conclusion 
must not be drawn from this that the French promoters of tem- 
perance are against state interference; on the contrary, they are 
doing all they can to stimulate the courts to a more rigorous 
execution of existing laws, and to promote the enactment of such 
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additional restrictive laws as may be required. They do not, 
however, confine their efforts to enforcing and making laws, nor 
do they include, as yet, among their legislative projects any 
measure of total prohibition or local option. 


> 





In Germany a further increase of the army and correspond- 
ing addition to the taxes form the most important subjects of 
discussion. While it may cause pity it can hardly cause wonder 
that such an increase should be necessary. If we look at the map 
and see the position of Germany between France and Russia, it 
will be plain that, unless her military strength approximates that 
of at least one of these nations, she runs the risk of being crushed 
when it may please her enemies to make the attempt. Now, as 
a matter of fact, so strong has France become that her army 
has a numerical superiority of 25,000 on a peace footing over 
that of Germany, and of more than 300,000 on mobilization; and 
twenty-five years hence France will have three-quarters of a mil- 
lion more trained men in the field than Germany. The French 
military laws actually utilize the whole of the population for de- 
fensive purposes; whereas, although theoretically this is true also 
of Germany, as a matter of fact, owing chiefly to want of money, 
of the whole number of men who annually become liable to mili- 
tary service rather less than one-third is now drafted into the 
ranks. The object of the new bills is to remedy these defects. 
While this will increase the amount spent on the army by twen- 
ty per cent., the reduction of the term of service from three 
years to two will afford some compensation. It is, however, very 
doubtful whether the power of the government in the Reichstag 
is sufficient to secure the passing of these measures; the with- 
drawal of the Education Bill alienated its chief supporters, and the 
Radicals and Social Democrats are on principle even opponents 
of the present military system. It is very doubtful, too, whether 
a dissolution would be of service. Recent elections have shown 
that the strength of the Social Democrats is growing, and seems 
to render probable that Herr Liebknecht’s prophecy, that in the 
next Reichstag there will be more than fifty deputies belonging 
to his party, will be verified. It seems certain that Germany is 


on the eve of stirring events. 
—_—___- o> ———$—$_—___—- 


The French Republic having recently celebrated its twenty- 
first anniversary has reason to congratulate itself upon the fact 
that it has now lasted longer than any of the many forms of 
government which have come and gone in France since the revo- 
lution. What its prospects are in the future it is hard to say. 
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It would seem that many who have hitherto supported the Mon- 
archists or the Bonapartists are listening to the counsels of Leo 
XIII., and are giving in their adhesion to the established form 
of government. Their way is not made smoother by the pres- 
ent office-holders, who seem to take a special delight in harassing, 
insulting, and even persecuting in a small way the church. A 
number of Royalists still refuse to give up their hopes and their 
labors for the realization of those hopes. Count d’Haussonville, 
the representative of the Comte de Paris, in a speech recently 
delivered at Montauban declared that they must offer to those 
counsels a firm, although respectful and filial, resistance. The 
President, M. Carnot, has been making one of his progresses 
through the country, and in reply to an address of congratulation 
gave a clear indication that at the expiration of his term next 
year he will be a candidate for a second term. The understand- 
ing between France and Russia remains unimpaired; there have, in 
fact, been rumors of a formal alliance having been recently con- 
cluded, but of this there is no certainty. 


— » 
— 


The chronic state of disquietude and unrest which character- 
izes the Balkan States has been somewhat accentuated lately 
by the fall of the Servian ministry, and the approaching gener- 
al election. Some accounts represent Servia as within a measur- 
able distance of civil war, and although this may be exaggerated, 
the situation there is without doubt exceedingly precarious. 
Like the rest of these states, Servia is too weak to maintain it- 
self alone, and on this account is exposed to the intrigues of its 
powerful neighbors, Austria and Russia, and at one time the 
friends of the one power, at another the friends of the other, are 
in the ascendant, neither of them having the real interests of the 
country so much at heart as their own. There is, therefore, no 
reason to wonder at the perpetual unsettlement of these countries, 
especially when there is added to it the insane distrust and 
hatred which Servia, Bulgaria, and Greece have of one another. 
At the present moment Greece is entering upon a diplomatic 
campaign against Bulgaria on account of the closing of certain 
Greek schools in Eastern Roumelia, an act which seems to be a 
clear violation of the organic statutes of that country, but which 
is prompted by the same hatred which is the motive of so many 
other proceedings among these Christian powers. The other 
states of Europe are pursuing the even tenor of their way, their 
chief endeavors being directed to the praiseworthy, if not very 
exalted, object of trying to pay at least the interest on their 
debts. 
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NE of the signs of the times, indicative, as we 
like to believe, of a growing appreciation on the 
part of the reading public and their purveyors 
of what constitutes true Americanism, is to be 
found in some of the educational manuals now 

brought out by well-known Protestant publishing houses. The 

Scribner series of ‘ Great Educators,” with its monograph on 

Loyola, and the Educational System of the Jesuits, from the pen 

of Father Thomas Hughes, S.J., furnishes one example of the kind; 

perhaps the yet more recent issue, by Dodd, Mead & Co., in a 

series called the ‘“‘ Makers of America,” of a life* of Archbishop 

Hughes, by the Rev. Dr. Brann, supplies a still more striking 

one. The inclusion, in the same series, of volumes on Father 

Juniper Serra and the two Calverts who founded the Maryland 

colony, seems to us far less in contradiction with the previous 

traditions of this publishing firm than the hospitality it has ex- 
tended to the present sympathetic study of the great archbishop. 

A small book of less than two hundred pages, it cannot, of 

course, do much more than outline his long career. It does 





this, however, with a firm hand, leaving out of view no salient 
points, and even contriving to devote a chapter to his poetical 
and literary gifts. Dr. Brann has performed his labor of love 
with great care. It is a pity that his. proof-reader has not been 
equally painstaking. 

An excellent book, concise and yet sufficiently full in 
its statements of fact, judicial and impartial in its spirit, 
and eminently lucid in point of style, is Mr. Edward 
J. Lowell’s Eve of the French Revolution.t The author takes 
up in turn such topics as the King and the Administra- 
tion, the Court, the Clergy, the Church and her Adversaries, the 
Church and Voltaire, the Nobility, the Army, the Courts of 
Law, Taxation, Finance, and “ The Encyclopedia,” devoting a 
chapter to each. He lingers in detail over writers like Montes- 
quieu, Helvetius, Holbach, Chastellux, and Rousseau. Speaking 
of the “ Philosophers,” he makes a remark which gives as good 


* Most Reverend John Hughes, first Archbishop of New York. By Rev. Henry A. 
Brann, D.D. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

+ The Eve of the French Revolution. By Edward J. Lowell. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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a hint as any of the attitude of his mind and the temper in which 
he has approached a subject which offers so many and such 
tempting byways to explorers of widely differing prepossessions : 


“The Philosophers in Voltaire’s lifetime formed a sect, 
although it could hardly be called a religious one. . . . The 
doctrines were -materialism, fatalism, and hedonism. The sect 
still exists. It has adhered, from the time of its formation, toa 
curious notion, its favorite superstition, which may be expressed 
somewhat as follows: ‘Human reason and good sense were first 
invented from thirty to fifty years ago.’ ‘When we consider,’ 
says Voltaire, ‘that Newton, Locke, Clarke, and Leibnitz would 
have been persecuted in France, imprisoned at Rome, burnt at 
Lisbon, what must we think of human reason? It was born in 
England within this century’—(The date usually set by Vol- 
taire’s modern followers is that of the publication of the Origin 
of Species; although no error is more opposed than this one to 
the great theory of evolution). And similar expressions are fre- 
quent in his writings. The sectaries, from that day to this, have 
never been wanting in the most glowing enthusiasm. In this 
respect they generally surpass the Catholics; in fanaticism (or 
the quality of being cocksure) the Protestants. They hold toler- 
ation as one of their chief tenets, but never undertake to conceal 
their contempt for any one who disagrees with them. The sect 
has always contained many useful and excellent persons, and 
some of the most dogmatic of mankind.” 


Colonel Johnston has never done better or more amusing 
work than the opening story of his new collection of short 
tales.* It is pathetic too, as well as funny. Mrs. Fortner’s 
speech before “ Brer Moderator” at the “ Baptis’ meetin’,” con- 
cerning the ‘“’Postle Paul” and the bearings of certain of his 
teachings on the mutual relations existing between herself and 
“ Jaymiah Fortner,” strikes the high-water mark of tears as well 
as of honest laughter. In its own serio-comic vein there is noth- 
ing cleverer that we know of in American literature than this 
story. The others are none of them quite equal to this, though 
they are all exceedingly diverting. 

A gruesome tale, vainly purporting to be a record of person- 
al experiences, is called Dreams of the Dead.+ It has received 
high praise in certain quarters whence one would not have expect- 
ed it to come. We have seen its author’s pretended revelations 
compared, and to his advantage, with Dante’s “ Purgatory,” and 
the materialistic visions of Emmanuel Swedenborg. Let no one 
who knows either of these take such delusory laudations as well 

* Mr. Fortner’s Marital Claims, and other Stories. By Richard Malcolm Johnston. New 


York: D. Appleton & Co. 


+ Dreams of the Dead. By Edward Stanton. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
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founded. He will neither be strengthened in his hopes of immor- 
tality, should he possess such independent of Christian faith, as 
many people nowadays claim to do, nor find any food for a devout 
imagination in the opposite case. Mr. Stanton, though expressing 
a final belief that the teaching he has derived from “astral vis- 
ions’’ is not “opposed to Christianity as it came from the lips 
of its Founder—that is, to Christianity uncontaminated by dog- 
ma,” is a believer in Madame Blavatsky, puts full faith in 
““ Mahatmas,” pretends to have seen in the flesh an existing 
survivor of the “submerged continent of Atlantis,” as well as a 
vast architectural hall saved from that “wreck of worlds,’”’ and 
is, in short, full of those cheap marvels by which people who 
have rejected Christian faith, or not yet been endowed with 
it, seek to satisfy the endless cravings which it alone has ever 
known how to treat with dignity, and to appease with hopes not 
puerile and fantastic. 

Miss Jeanie Drake, some of whose earlier work in this maga- 
zine readers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD will recall with pleas- 
ure, has written a charmingly quaint and old-fashioned tale of 
Southern life * before the war. She has caught a local tone and 
coloring, and preserved it unbroken, with a skill that is sugges- 
tive of so great a word-master as Thackeray. Miss Drake has 
evidently a future in literature. So far as we know, this is 
her first sustained effort, but it is abundantly promising. 

Bertram Mitford’s South African story + of the last Kafir 
war is strong and ably told, and will be likely to leave a mark 
in the memory of its readers. Certain scenes in it, like that in 
the Home of the Serpents, are weirdly imaginative—painfully so, 
it may be added. More dreadful still, and hardly to be endured 
save by those who like to “sup their fill of horrors,” or those 
who feel that what their fellow-men have been made innocently 
to suffer they may themselves find courage enough to read about, 
is the story of a wretched native given over as a living prey to 
the inhabitants of an ant-hill. As to the hero and heroine, they 
follow a too prevalent fashion in their loves, and though they 
overcome their temptations after a fashion, and Eustace honestly 
risks his own life to save that of Eanswyth’s husband, the au- 
thor’s presentation of his heroism and stubborn self-mastery only 
adds to the incredible pity that so much cleverness and_ skill 
should not have steered wholly aside from the byways whose 
natural, and almost inevitable, end is sin. 


* In Old St. Stephen's. By Jeanie Drake. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
+’ Tween Snow and Fire. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 
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In her booklet on Rhythmical Gymnastics* Miss Thompson 
presents some of the most advanced theories of vocal develop- 
ment, and illustrates them by a set of exercises devised for the 
purpose, and already put successfuly into use in the class-room. 
They comprise exercises of all the muscles, including those of 
the face, breathing to music, a detailed rule of daily life ‘ for 
an artist,’ and various similar matters which, although they more 
intimately concern professional singers, actors, and musicians 
than they do other people, might be found eminently useful 
in the Reading Circles where the charming art of reading 
well aloud is sought to be revived among our young people. 

The Idle Exile has written a pleasanter novelette than usual 
in her Wee Widow's Crutse+ It is a bright and altogether 
pleasant sketch of a yachting trip up and down the English 
coast, made in a teacup of a vessel, by the widow and her 
young friend Miss Dickie, with a solitary sailor-man as crew. 
The widow acts as guide-book, and throws in an assorted lot of 
more or less reliable historical information concerning the places 
where they occasionally land for fresh bread and milk. Some 
clever talk goes on between the women, and just at the end a 
successful wooer turns up for each of the yachtswomen. 

Mr. Hale’s reputation is made, fortunately. It has hollowed 
its own channel, and even so slender a stream as that of East 
and Westt must needs contribute its quota to the general flow. 
Perhaps its exceedingly gentle trickle would otherwise produce 
no effect whatever. It narrates the adventures of pretty and 
self-respecting Sarah Parris, paints at some length the portrait of 
one Silas Ransom, sailor, waiter, adventurer, and whatnot, who 
undertakes to follow and look after her welfare, and gives, more 
briefly, some account of the ways taken by Sarah’s lover, Harry 
Curwen, to make himself worthy of her. The style is simple and 
unpretentious, but the tale itself is one of very moderate interest. 

War under Water,§ by some unnamed French author, is a 
harmless scientific novel, something in the Jules Verne style. A 
seemingly rabid hatred of Germany animates it, but this is pos- 
sibly quite as much of an affectation as the science by which it 
is pervaded. Though it is melodramatic to a degree, yet it will 


*Rhythmical Gymnastics, Vocal and Physical. By MaryS. Thompson. New York: 
Edgar S. Werner. 

+ The Wee Widow's Cruise in Quiet Waters. By an Idle Exile. New York: Cassell Pub- 
lishing Company. 

t Zast and West: a Story of New-born Ohio. By Edward E. Hale. New York : Cassell 
Publishing Company. 

§ War under Water. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 
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enlighten, instruct, and amuse its readers in about the same 
languid measure. 

Mrs. Alexander’s hand has lost something of its cunning 
since the days when she wrote The Wooing O't. Still, though 
her work is more hackneyed, less delicate than of old, she has 
skill enough left to make a novel which many readers will find 
entertaining, and take a not unhealthy pleasure in. Such an one 
is The Snare of the Fowler,* which is devoted to the many mis- 
haps and more or less sad early adventures of Myra Dallas, in 
the days when she was supposed to be nameless as well as home- 
less, and partially dependent on the grudging charities of an 
aunt by marriage. Later on, when her true position and her 
heiress-ship are discovered by the aunt in question, the latter 
develops into a “fowler,” though one whose snares are laid 
pretty skilfully out of sight of the bird. Myra escapes them, of 
course, marries her ‘‘own true love,” paints her pictures in peace, 
and wholly discomfits both her scheming aunt and the most 
objectionable cousin who has been pursuing her through en- 
tirely selfish though not mercenary motives. 

L. T. Meade’s Medicine Lady+ is a better novel than the pre- 
ceding one. Its purpose is peculiar, and its heroine, her hus- 
band, and their little child Nance, are characters quite out of 
the common. It is the story of a London physician, practising 
in one of the East End hospitals where the action of the plot 
begins, and of the young, sensitive, nervous, and over-impulsive 
lady nurse, whose sympathy with a patient makes an operation 
miscarry, and nearly costs a life. The nurse loses her situation, 
but is married shortly after to the doctor, an upright, conscien- 
tious man of science who thinks he has discovered a cure for 
consumption, in the form of a poison fatal to the germs which 
cause tuberculous conditions. Dr. Digby has once experimented 
on himself with it, but as he had no consumptive tendencies he 
does not regard his experiment as justifying him in employing 
it on others. He is satisfied that his discovery is important; but 
having no time to perfect it, he has, as he supposes, confined all 
knowledge of it to himself. An unscrupulous student, however, 
who had accidentally obtained a sight of his note-book while at- 
tending his clinic, hopes to further his own ends by pushing 
Digby into a prominence he eminently deserves on his merits 
as a general practitioner, and also by dropping a veiled hint, 


* The Snare of the Fowler. By Mrs. Alexander. New York: Cassell Publishing 


Company. 
+ The Medicine Lady. By L. T. Meade. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 
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now and then, that Digby is in possession of an infallible remedy 
for tuberculous diseases. Digby steadily denies the alleged fact, 
and when he traces the rumor to its source he forbids Phillips 
to repeat it. Digby’s own wife and only child have consump- 
tive tendencies, but his conscientious scruples prevent him from 
repeating even with them the experiment that had been success- 
ful in his own case. He dies suddenly from an accident when 
the novel is more than half done, and it is not until then that 
the title of the book begins to explain itself. Cecilia Digby has 
been charged by her dying husband either to burn all his pri- 
vate notes, or to transfer them to a doctor of unblemished repu- 
tation whom he names. She is above all things to prevent their 
falling into the hands of the unscrupulous Phillips. Cecilia has 
ardently sympathized with her husband, and been admitted to 
his confidence in a rare degree, though even she has never been 
allowed to penetrate the secret of his discovery. When, spurred 
on by Phillips, her relative by marriage, she has ventured to ask 
questions of the dying man, he has admitted the fact, but 
warned her that to use his remedy in its present form on a 
human being would be highly dangerous—so dangerous that of 
the two alternatives he leaves her, he would prefer the burning 
of his notes. Cecilia, however, excited by her knowledge of the 
physical tendencies of herself and her child, not only reads them, 
and discovers some preparations of lymph already made, but 
concludes to keep the secret in her own hands, and _ finally 
makes a successful trial of it on herself after her lungs have 
been pronounced seriously affected. Though a constant remorse- 
ful scruple attends her, even after a second successful trial has 
saved a life despaired of by the doctors, she ends by practising 
secretly and gratuitously among the East-End London poor. 
Retribution awaits her at last when she makes a fatal use of the 
lymph on Nance, and is stabbed in a brawl occasioned by the 
survivors of other victims with whom she has tampered without 
sufficient knowledge. Altogether, the book is extremely readable 
throughout. ‘ 

Mr. Henry B. Fuller’s first novel, the Chevalier of Pensieri-Vant, 
made its appearance some two years ago, and was then favora- 
bly mentioned in this magazine. It had the good fortune to 
win its author abundant praise in other quarters, and to secure, 
in especial, the praise of the late James Russell Lowell and 
Prof. Charles Eliot Norton. The delicate yet strong-fibred satire 
by which the little romance was penetrated—it no more deserved 
to be classed as a novel in the ordinary sense than does its 
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successor *—warranted all the commendations it received. Mr. 
Fuller’s second book, we are bound to say, is a trifle disappoint- 
ing. There was a motive in the tale of the Iron Pot which he 
that runs might read, and it was one which both provoked and 
justified satire. Mr. Fuller’s style is as pleasant as ever, and his 
sketches of Alpine scenery are charming. But the elaborate and 
now somewhat worn machinery of suggestive names, whereby, 
though not alone whereby, his first story reminded the reader of 
Carlyle, inevitably suggests a motive lying underneath the art. 
It is doubtless there, but we have ignominiously failed to find it. 
Unless, indeed, it might be cast into the form of a suggestion 
that young America, personified in Miss Aurelia West, late of 
Rochester, New York, with her perfectly innocent but extremely 
modern notions of what befits womanhood, is capable of produc- 
ing such modifications for the worse in her simpler and more 
ideal European sister, personified in the Chatelaine, that the 
latter must lose much of her present charm for her European 
brethren, Zeitgeist, Fin-de-Siécle, and Tempo-Rubato. Possibly. 
A gain of a loss, wouldn’t it be? Not that Mr. Fuller’s Aurelia 
West is an attractive type. She distinctly is not. But asa 
means to the desirable end foreshadowed in the abrupt cessation 
of these young gentlemen’s attentions to the Chatelaine, she 
answers as well as another. This may not have been the clue 
Mr. Fuller intended his audience to look for; but if he has 
another, the majority of them will probably end by concluding 
that the game is hardly worth the candle, especially in regions 
where wax is dear. 

Mrs. Needeli’s new novel+ is an interesting and well-written 
story of a much-forbearing, long-enduring friendship between the 
two heroes of her story. As they both love, and both may be 
said to win the affections of Margery Denison, though only one 
of them marries her, they seem fairly to divide the honors of 
hero-ship. John Cartwright, the young Methodist minister, who 
renounces marriage with the woman he has adored from child- 
.hood, even when she plumply offers herself, reaches a point of 
heroism most infrequently attained, we incline to believe, by 
Methodist preachers. For it is not altogether, nor even chiefly, 
because he knows that Gilbert Yorke loves her, and would esteem 
his own marriage with her a treachery, that he puts away what 
seems to be Margery’s happiness as well as his. He does so, 
Mrs. Needell would have us believe, because he feels that his love 


* The Chatelaine of La Trinité, By Henry B. Fuller. New York: The Century Co. 
+ Passing the Love of Women. By Mrs. J. H. Needell. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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for her is so great that it would divert him from the higher 
love of God and souls. The story does not suffer on this ac- 
count, however. It is long, rather plotty and complicated, and 
has some good character sketches, among the best of which is 
John Cartwright’s mother. 

Mr. Witt’s Widow,* by Anthony Hope, the very clever au- 
thor of Father Stafford, eminently deserves its secondary title. 
It is frivolous enough, in all senses of the word; a fact that 
does not prevent its being amusing, and which does not im- 
ply immorality. It is more like a comedy than a novel. 
That Mr. Hope had an extremely light touch, was evident 
enough to the reader of Father Stafford; but in that book 
there was something remotely approaching a didactic purpose. 
In this one he skips about like a harlequin, disporting himself 
for the sake of diversion merely. He does it well, we own— 
but there are many readers to whom something less like a cir- 
cus would be more profitable, and we advise such to eschew all 
acquaintance with the relict of the late Mr. Witt. 

Mr. Beattie, though he had something of a storyt in mind 
when he began, and something resembling a philosophy to ex- 
pound in connection with it, seems to have no direct vocation 
either to novel writing or to philosophic teaching. In point of 
construction his tale is inartistic to a degree. The reader, enter- 
ing upon it, speedily begins to feel like a traveller in an un- 
known wood, the trees of which have not been blazed, and whose 
doubtful paths seem likely to lead nowhere. He escapes from 
the thicket in the end, it is true, after having made a number 
of acquaintances none of whom can fairly be called agreeable. 
He brings with him an impression that Joshua Wray, whose creed 
was once briefly summed up in the composite word, Mantsa- 
Jatlure, and who drove around his neighborhood in a wagon 
bearing on its tail-board the image of an “All-seeing Eye,” and 
the inscription in large letters: God 7s Humanity! Humanity ts 
God! has come in the end, as a sequel to his troubles, to a more 
or less distinctly defined conclusion that ‘“ Humanity” is chiefly a 
failure when one attempts to substitute it in the place of God, 
and that the “ Rectifier of wrongs, if there be any,” can only be 
found “in the plenitude of a Perfect Personality.” Mr. Beattie’s 
conclusion is just, but his methods of arriving at it cannot be 


*Mr, Witt’s Widow: A Frivolous Tale. By Anthony Hope. New York: United 
States Book Co. 
tJoshua Wray. By Hans Stevenson Beattie. New York: United States Book Com- 
pany. 
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conscientiously described as either entertaining or in themselves 
conclusive. 

Mr. Le Queux’s Zales of a Nihilist® have not the accent of 
unadorned truth, though Russian misgovernment doubtless sup- 
plies more than sufficient grounds for histories which would strike 
the denizens of civilized countries at first sight as incredible. 
The collection of sketches brought out under the pseudonym of 
E. Lanin, and Mr. George Kennan’s papers on real atrocities, 
coldly described, are far more convincing than these alleged ad- 
ventures of an escaped political convict, the Jew Vladimir Mik- 
halovitch. That seems a curious slip by which the Jew, narrating 
a hideous moment in which he had to elect between recapture 
and death, says: “I crossed myself and chose the latter.” There 
is a superabundance in these pages of what is called “love” be- 
tween female spies of the government and male spies of the 
Nihilistic brotherhoods—a superfluity of slashed faces and direful 
deaths at private hands. The indictment against Russia is not 
strengthened by it, and we can hardly imagine its profiting any 
one to read it, even on its alleged ground of utility as a warning 
or a revelation. 


I.—DR. SCHMID’S SELECT QUESTIONS.+ 


Dr. Schmid shows himself in this volume to be possessed of 
a very subtle and acute metaphysical and theological faculty of 
mind. He has taken up some very difficult and abstruse, but 
for that very reason, as well as on account of their intrinsic im- 
portance, extremely interesting topics. He very justly remarks 
in his Preface: ‘“ Ex eo, quod res difficilio—res disceptandas sus- 
cepimus, penes viros prudentiores justam reprehensionem non time- 
mus.” Assuredly, we are not going to risk our title to a place 
among the “viros prudentiores”’ by censuring the praiseworthy 
undertaking of the learned doctor; but, on the contrary, if our 
feeble voice can reach him in his charming seclusion under the 
shadow of the Tyrolese Alps, we would urge him to continue ; 
his work, and, leaving aside all trite and easy questions, to ex- 
plore the loftiest heights of the theological mountains. 

There are two of the questions discussed in this volume 


* Strange Tales of a Nihilist. By William Le Queux. New York: Cassell Publish- 
ing Co. 

+ Questiones Selecta ex Theologia Dogmatica auctore Doctore Francisco Schmid, Sacre 
Theologiz Professore in Seminario Brixinensi. Paderb.: Ferd. Schoeningh, 1891; Roma: 
Tipogr. della S. C. de Prop. Fid. 
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which have interested us in a special manner, viz., the second, 
“De Relatione Spiritus Angelici ad locum et spatium”: and 
the fifth, ‘De Esse Physico Unionis Hypostaticz.” 

We will not attempt an abstract or analysis of these chapters. 
Our readers in general would not understand it, even if one oc- 
cupied the twenty pages which would be the least possible space 
sufficient for this purpose. As for our beloved confréres the pro- 
fessors, we are not disposed to save them the trouble of buying 
and reading the book for themselves. 

In regard to one point we are not able to agree with the 
learned doctor, or to think that he has thrown any light upon 
it. He defends the opinion, which we had hoped had become 
obsolete, that those who die in original sin only, suffer eternal 
pain as the penalty due to it. 

This is a corollary from certain views respecting original sin 
which he shares with some other respectable German theologians, 
and which, we are convinced, cannot be sustained by any sound 
and conclusive arguments. These theologians, and our author 
among them, seem to confuse original with actual sin, the sin 
of nature with personal sin, the passive state of sin which re- 
ceives its denomination from the voluntary transgression of one 
man, Adam, which was completed by one individual act on his 
part, with the persevering imputability which adheres to its sub- 
ject, after the transient act has passed. When a man has com- 
mitted a crime, no matter whether a day, a month, a year, or 
ten years may have passed, the minister of justice says, every 
one who knows the fact says: You didit,; you are still the man 
to whom this act, and the blameworthiness of it, is imputable, 
and whatever punishment is due by law, even life-long imprison- 
ment or death, you have deserved it, and are yourself the author 
of your own misery. In this sense, the criminality, the blame- 
worthiness, the demerit and ill-desert of the transgression of 
Adam, by which we all become subject to the reatus culpe and 
reatus pene of original sin, is totally imputable to him as an 
individual, and to him alone. Original sin in us receives the 
predicate of voluntary, only in its relation to the criminal act of 
disobedience which Adam committed, and not in respect to us, 
who were non-existent when Adam ate the forbidden fruit, and 
were not capable of any voluntary act, at the instant of our con- 
ception, when we contracted original sin. When a theologiam 
undertakes to explain how we all sinned in Adam, as the Apos~ 
tle says we did: “Omnes peccaverunt in eo”; he is bound to 
give a reasonable account of the mode in which the posterity of 
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Adam are in solidarity with him in the matter of his disastrous 
fall from grace through his transgression. 

This our respected friends fail to do. They repeat emphati- 
cally the terms jpeccatum, reatus, Schuld, as if this settled the 
question. They distinctly assert that God holds the infant guilty 
of a sin for which he is to blame, which is a demerit, and for 
which he deserves to suffer pain for all eternity. This statement 
is simply incredible. According to all sound philosophy, the 
subject of imputability is the subject from whom the act pro- 
ceeds. In a moral case, the imputability of moral blame, in the 
strict sense of the word, has no other meaning than this: that 
an abuse of reason and free-will is to be referred toa free moral 
agent, who has chosen to commit an immoral act. It is impos- 
sible, therefore, that God should pronounce a judgment of blame 
on an infant for an act in which Adam was the complete and 
sole voluntary agent. It is impossible that he should hold the 
infant blameworthy for having been conceived in original sin. 

The 47th proposition of Baius: Peccatum originis vere habet 
rationem peccati sine ulla ratione ac respectu ad voluntatem, a qua 


originem habuit, has been condemned. 
St. Thomas says: “ Dicendum quod defectus illius originalis 
justitiz qua homini in sua creatione collata est, . . . in quo- 


libet ‘homine rationem culpz,habet ex hoc, quod per voluntatem 
principit nature, id est primi hominis inductus est talis defectus.” 
(II. Sent., dist. xxx. qu. i. art. 2.) 

Perrone, whose explanation of the dogma of original sin has 
not been surpassed by any theologian, so far as we know, says: 
“In presenti conditione nomina feccatz et pane sunt relativa ad 
statum elevationis et integritatis, et ideo sunt peccatum et pcoena, 
non in se, sed quia vrelationem habent ad peccatum Adami.” 
(De Pecc. Orig., prop. iii. § 468.) 

The condition of the infant is, therefore, a state of original 
sin, because by sin he has been despoiled of the grace due to 
his nature in virtue of the original, gratuitous grant of God to 
the Adamic race, conditioned on Adam’s fidelity, forfeited by 
his disobedience. But, as this grace is not due to nature as 
such, to quote again Perrone: “ Homo per peccatum,” (id est, 
humanum genus in suo principio Adamo) “ad eum se redegit 
statum, in quo absolute creatus fuisset, si Deus cetera dona 
minime addidisset, tum pro hac, tum pro altera vita.” (Idem., 
497.) 

There is nothing, therefore, in the soul which departs into 
Hades in original sin which makes it liable to any privation of 
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good, except that of supernatural beatitude. St. Thomas fur- 
nishes the principles and premises from which Cajetan, Sfon- 
drati, Lessius, and many other excellent Catholic writers have 
inferred that most reasonable and consoling conclusion, that all 
infants and others who die in original sin, without having in- 
curred the guilt of actual sin, are made morally perfect, and 
perfectly happy in the future life. 

The opposite view is, in our judgment, a retrogression to be 
much deplored. It does not place a sufficient barrier against 
the exaggerations and perversions of Lutherans, Calvinists, and 
Jansenists. Moreover, it lays open the Catholic doctrine to most 
serious objections from rationalists, to which it can oppose no 
solutions which satisfy the just demands of reason. This is the 
cause of the strictures which we have felt bound to make on a 
part of the work of Dr. Schmid which does not by any means 
come up to the high mark of other portions of his learned and 
able volume. 


2.—WHAT ARISTOTLE TAUGHT CONCERNING GOD.* 

A treatise on the Aristotelian conception of the relation of 
God to the world and man, by its very title promises to be interest- 
ing to all who are engaged in philosophical studies. There is great 
intellectual activity among Catholic scholars in Germany, the 
fruits of which are to be found in numerous works of value in 
all branches of sacred science, and in those departments of 
knowledge which have some relation to theology. Many of 
these works are something more than a mere pouring of old 
wine from old vessels into new ones. And in this present in- 
stance, Dr. Rolfes, not content with giving us a variation of an 
old tune, such as one finds in ordinary text-books, has produced 
a new and original study on the most important part of Aris- 
totle’s philosophy, viz., on his Theodicy. 

All admit that Aristotle has written much that is true 
and beautiful about God. Nevertheless, it is commonly asserted 
that, although recognizing the relation of God to the world as 
its Final Cause, he denied to him the relation of efficient cause 
and providence. Moreover, although the psychology of Aris- 
totle is highly praised, and to a great extent followed by Cath- 
olic philosophers, it is commonly denied, or at least questioned, 
that he taught the immortality of the soul. 

Dr. Rolfes maintains that Aristotle taught the derivation of 


* Die aristotelische Auffassung vom Verhdaltnisse Gottes zur Welt und zum Menschen. 
Von Dr. Eugen Rolfes. Berlin: Mayer und Miller. 1892. 
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the world from God as the intelligent, efficient cause, not only 
of its order but also of its total being, and, moreover, its en- 
tire dependence on his providence. He argues, also, that he 
taught the immediate origin of the soul from God, and its im- 
mortality. His thesis is reasoned out with great learning and 
ability. We recommend the careful perusal of his treatise to 
all students and professors of philosophy who are able to read 
German. It is a pity that there are so many who are not mas- 
ters of this noble language, the knowledge of which is now, 
more than it has been heretofore, almost necessary to highly 
educated ecclesiastics. It is to be hoped that this treatise of 
Dr. Rolfes will be translated at least into French, if not into 
English, before very long. 
3.—THE FIRST YEARS OF CHRISTIANITY.* 

Next to the period of our Lord’s life on earth the apos- 
tolic age is the most interesting and instructive epoch in the 
history of Christianity. Almost the only source of information 
is the Acts of the Apostles, but this work of Abbé Fouard 
shows how much may be obtained from the inspired narrative 
by -the diligent and truth-seeking student. 

The truest historian is the simple, clear, and consecutive nar- 
rator, not the speculative, hypercritical, and destructive commen- 
tator. Our author is an example of the former, while Ernest 
Renan may be cited as one of the latter. Fouard certainly tells 
us what we knew before, but never so distinctly and in such 
fulness as now. Peter and the other Apostles seem to stand be- 
fore us as living men. With him we follow them as they de- 
scend the Mount of Olives to re-enter the Supper-Room, where 
with Mary, the Mother of Jesus, and his relatives, they perse- 
vered in prayer until the Holy Spirit came. Afterwards we see 
how he to whom Jesus had said, “ Feed my lambs, feed my 
sheep,” took the position of leader, the Holy Ghost first speak- 
ing by his mouth. The words spoken and the acts done are 
told as they have been transmitted to us without any digression 
into controversy, as if they must be understood by the reader 
as plainly as they were by the hearers and witnesses of them. 
Perverters of the Scriptural narrative are ignored as if they never 
had been. Our author does not have to stop to prove that 
there was a church, because his readers hear the Church speaking. 

*Saint Peter and the First Years of Christianity, By the Abbé Constant Fouard. 


Translated by George F. X. Griffith. With an Introduction by Cardinal Gibbons. New 
York and London : Longmans, Green & Co. 
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How unlike he is to the sectarian authors who write of this 
period! Lightfoot, Harnack, and Farrar crowd their pages with 
speculations. Armitage cannot be read unless one puts on 
Baptist spectacles. 

We wish that more church historians knew how to bring out 
our religion as a living thing. The church is organic but does 
not need to be dissected for us to see her organism. We must 
see her living, praying, and working to understand her and ap- 
preciate her beauty. Then she attracts us with a force that is 
well-nigh irresistible ; and, if we yield to her gracious influences, 
enlightens and vivifies our souls. Those who sit in the seats of 
the Apostles are the ones to carry us back to them. The same 
Pater noster, Credo, and Psalter which they prayed, we pray; 
their sacraments are ours; their unity makes us one body. An 
American feels towards Washington as no alien can feel. Just 
so one who possesses the apostolic faith feels towards the Apos- 
tles as no one with another creed can feel. 

We invite a comparison of Abbé Fouard’s history of the 
apostolic age with that of any writer of a different faith on the 
score of fidelity in representation. When he tells us what the 
inspired record reveals about the Apostles, and how their know- 
ledge of divine truth shaped the beginnings of the Christian com- 
munity, we see how the truth has remained in the world up to 
the present day, we cease to wonder at its changelessness, expect 
to find it aggressive when the world is sleeping in indifference, 
and never imagine for a moment but that it will last to the end. 
Perpetuity is stamped upon it like immortality on the human soul. 

Men are perishing because the truth is being wilfully ignored, 
Christianity is being rejected because erroneous confessions of 
faith can be picked to pieces. Conviction is being overthrown 
to give place to doubt, and the remedy is knowledge of religion 
as God gave it to man through the channels which he appointed 
for its extension, and in the form of sound words which none 
need to misunderstand. 

Abbé Fouard’s book will help to make the truth known. 

We cannot but acknowledge our great indebtedness to Mr. 
Griffith for putting this great work within the reach of English 
readers. 

His former translation of Fouard’s Life of Christ has al- 
ready been noticed at considerable length in these pages, and 
we are pleased to record its hearty reception by the reading 
public. We sincerely hope that this companion volume will 
meet with an even warmer welcome. 
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fi HE Vicar of Christ, Pope Leo XIII., rendered 
the greatest tribute of praise to Christopher Co- 
lumbus in his encyclical letter when he appointed 
a day for Catholics on two continents to honor 
, his memory at holy Mass, and to give thanks to 
the Blessed Trinity for the discovery of the New World. It is 
declared on good authority that no city of the world has at the 
present time a larger Catholic population than New York, esti- 
mated to be probably eight hundred thousand. From the great 
cathedral pulpit and from the preachers in all the parish churches 
the Catholics of New York heard the message of the Sovereign 
Pontiff, extolling the heroic deeds of Columbus the Christ-bearer. 
With commendable public spirit the committee of one hundred 
citizens, representing the municipality of New York, requested 
the synagogues and the churches of all denominations to 
join in the religious celebrations and to co-operate in the 
plan for a mammoth cosmopolitan parade. The Catholic schools 
and colleges furnished over five thousand marchers in uni- 
form. Their bright faces and soldierly appearance evoked con- 
tinued applause from the assembled multitudes all along the 
line. Two thousand Catholic girls dressed in red, white, and 
blue capes and hats, arranged in groups so as to form immense 
flags, sang patriotic songs with splendid effect as the imposing 
school parade passed. The Catholic societies gathered together 
in honor of Columbus fully thirty thousand men. No celebration 
ever held in New York could boast of such a large assemblage 

of intelligent young men devoted to the cause of religion. 


* * * 


From an intellectual point of view nothing surpassed the 
choice programme in honor of Columbus prepared under the 
auspices of the New York Catholic Club and the United States 
Catholic Historical Society. With oratory and song the praises 
of the great discoverer were sounded in Music Hall, which is one 
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of the finest buildings in New York City. His Grace Archbishop 
Corrigan presided, and delivered an address that was received 
with great applause. Some passages are here quoted bearing on 
points of history still under investigation, which will be welcomed 
by students generally. Archbishop Corrigan said: 


“There are certain coincidences which make this celebration 
in New York very appropriate. I need not say to you that at 
this time, through the dispensation of the Holy See, the diocese 
of New York comprises the very spot of ground on which Colum- 
bus set his foot four hundred years ago. The islands that form 
the Bahama group, San Salvador and the others, are all at pres- 
ent under the jurisdiction of New York. After making four 
voyages to this country, Columbus died in Spain, but desired 
that his mortal remains should be carried to the land that he 
himself had discovered. There they remained for a number of 
years until, at the close of the last century, they were supposed 
to have been brought to the city of Havana when the Island of 
Hayti had been ceded by Spain to France. However, a few 
years ago the most important discovery was announced by the 
Delegate Apostolic at San Domingo that he had found the true 
remains of the discoverer. This question the historical societies 
will have to settle. Certain powerful arguments are adduced pro 
and con. 

“Be that as it may, I merely mention it to say that you are 
honored by the presence of the Delegate Apostolic, who goes 
in a few days to San Domingo. So New York happens in a 
double sense to come near to Columbus’s landing-place and the 
place where his remains so long rested. In this connection may 
I not urge upon you all devotion and interest in this Historical 
Society. You know how many controversies have been waged 
for years and years over the history of the discovery of this 
country; how many points in the life of Columbus are still 
disputed. 

“It is certainly to the great glory of this State that the first 
impartial history of Columbus that the world has seen was writ- 
ten by one of its sons, the distinguished Washington Irving. 

“But there were not so many historical societies in his time 
as there are to-day. Had the true facts of his voyages been 
committed to writing and the other events of his life been cared 
for in like manner, how many controversies and disputes would 
have been saved to the students of later ages! 

“In many ways historical societies are a very great advantage 
to the church and to the state and to students at large, and I 
trust that this historical society, which has to do with the history 
of our own country, with interesting facts particularly connected 
with the establishment of religion and its progress therein, may 
be fostered and developed in the years which we may not be 
spared to see. 

“TI congratulate the members of the Historical Society and 
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the Catholic Club in their happy choice of the speakers to-night. 
They deserve the credit of first originating here in our midst, so 
far as I know, the idea of celebrating this anniversary with any- 
thing like the pomp since given to it. To the Catholic Historical 
Society in this diocese at least belongs the credit of the first 
speeches towards securing the celebration. 

“You may remember the first impulse was given by one 
whose lips, so full of eloquence, have since been stilled in death, 
Daniel Dougherty. He is well represented this evening, and the 
representation brings in the entire country, North, South, East, 
and West. From the South comes the honored ex-governor of 
Maryland; from the North Mr: Coudert, from the East Mr. 
Lathrop, and from the West comes the ode of Miss Starr, which 
will be rendered to you in sweet music.” 


The members of our Reading Circles will find the thrilling 
poetical tribute by Miss Eliza Allen Starr a most appropriate 
selection to be read aloud at their meetings. 


* % * 


One of the most notable events connected with the Colum. 
bian celebration in New York was the unveiling of Russo’s 
magnificent statue of Columbus, which was blessed with impos- 
ing ceremonies by Archbishop Corrigan. It occupies a com- 
manding position in the grand circle, Fifty-ninth Street and 
Broadway, adjoining Central Park, and was erected by the gen- 
erosity of Italian citizens as a symbol of love and fraternity be- 
tween them and their adopted country. Mr. Carlo Barsotti made 
an eloquent speech containing these words: “In the name of all 
the Italians living in the hospitable land of the American Union, 
I have the honor to present to the worthy representatives of 
the greatest metropolis of the New World this monument dedi- 
cated to the sacred memory of that great Italian who gave to 
America the light of civilization.” In the closing speech Gen. 
Di Cesnola not only praised Columbus as a most distinguished 
benefactor of the world, but also insisted that Queen Isabella 
should get proper recognition. He said: 


“In the Metropolitan Museum of Art there is a great and 
noble painting setting forth the moment when the agreement 
between Columbus and Queen Isabella was signed and sealed by 
Ferdinand April 17, 1492. No painting in the museum is more 
popular, or more deservedly so, for it tells its own vivid story 
and portrays this crisis in the world’s history in a manner that 
is grasped on the instant by every one. Vivid indeed and pow- 
erful is the scene, but the popular heart leaps beyond a mere 
estimate of art, and continually testifies its love before that can- 
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vas for Columbus and the exalted, self-sacrificing Isabella. But 
when in time of need, or effort, or self-sacrifice have women 
been found wanting? Upon women rest the laborious, patient, 
long-suffering part in the world’s struggles no less than the pri- 
vate ones which bring little renown, but which guide and con- 
trol the world as surely and efficiently as the wise matron raises 
her cradle charge to strength and virtue. Never in human his- 
tory has a woman held a place comparable with that of Isabella. 
We know of no other woman who is mother of a new world. 

“T thank Heaven that Isabella is not alone in the world of 
women conspicuous for services to the race and for exemplary 
life. Women like Joan of Arc and Florence Nightingale have 
glorified or mitigated the aspect of war, but our joy and boast 
to-day is the best of women of our own land, who, in walks of 
life both humble and conspicuous, have ever lent, and who do still 
ever lend inestimable aid to every good work—religious, charita- 
ble, and domestic—in every grade of life. It is the woman in 
Isabella, not her throne or her opportunity, that we all must 
cherish and exalt. All honor to the maids and matrons of the 
New World, who have never failed to emulate her example or 
to manifest their native queenliness.”’ 

* * * 

The women of America have a right to demand that no nar- 
row spirit of bigotry be permitted to exclude Queen Isabella 
from a place of honor at the World’s Fair. We hope to be able 
to report very soon some decided action in this matter from the 
women’s auxiliary committee of the Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago. For several years the Queen Isabella Association has 
been publishing circulars to awaken public interest. To the la- 
dies of this association, who, by a two-fold inspiration of patriotic 
and womanly honor, have championed the claims of Isabella of 
Castile, Miss Eliza Allen Starr dedicated her volume on the no- 
ble queen, the co-discoverer of the New World. 

* * * 

Want of space last month compelled us to hold over the 
following account of the Red-Letter Day at the Summer-School 
written by Emma W. White, one of the most active workers of 
the New London local committee of arrangements : 


In the beautiful city of New London by the sea, through 
its shady streets, lined with grand old elms on either side, whose 
branches lovingly embraced above our heads, we hurried on our 
way to the Lyceum Theatre on the morning of the eighteenth 
of August, 1892, that glorious day, that will always be remem- 
bered by the students of the Catholic Summer-School as our Red- 
Letter Day! Great treats were in store for us on this bright 
summer morning. First of all, his Grace the Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop of New York was in town and was expected. 
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The session opened with a lecture on Anthropology, the 
last but one in this series. No comment is necessary now up- 
on these lectures: the story has been told of how we felt ap- 
palled, at first, at the prospect of more than fifty lectures in 
succession, on hot August days; of how we consoled ourselves 
with the thought that some of them—those on Ethics and 
Anthropology especially—were too dry, and too deep for our 
understanding. They could be left to the professors, to the 
great scholars—and we weary teachers would take some rest and 
recreation. And so we did. It was our rest, and our recreation, 
and our delight to hear these very lectures that we had so fully 
determined to avoid—on ethics and anthropology. 

The second morning lecture was on the Early Catholic 
Missions, setting forth our obligations to the Jesuit fathers who 
had followed in the wake of Christopher Columbus, and who 
had suffered such horrible tortures at the hands of the Indian, 
whose soul they had come to save; our indebtedness to these 
the first martyrs of the New World. Before this had come to 
a close we were all well aware that His Grace had arrived. 
There was a rustle of excitement—a stir of eager expectation. 
All were on the guz vive to see the Archbishop and to catch his 
words as he addressed the school. It made our hearts glad to 
hear his kindly words of encouragement and approval. He told 
us of his sympathy with and participation in the work of 
the Summer-School; how he had longed to be with us, that, 
as St. Paul had said, he might take comfort in his faith and ours. 
He had read of our doings in New London, and was glad of an 
opportunity of assisting at one of the meetings, and to see the 
representatives from the East and the West, the North and the 
South, who had come together that they might receive comfort 
from their faith. He congratulated us upon the success of the 
school, which was now an established fact; referred to the 
lectures of Father Halpin—those wonderful lessons in moral phil- 
osophy that we had intended to avoid—which had been so 
delightful. ‘I certainly,’ said Archbishop Corrigan, ‘have great 
reason to congratulate you; to give you my best wishes, and al- 
so my promise to labor with you, that the church may become 
better appreciated, better known, and better interpreted.’ 

The Archbishop was with us again when we met in the 
afternoon to listen to Dr. Lathrop’s paper on ‘The Pole Star of 
American Literature. Though a recent convert to our faith, 
Dr. Lathrop’s pen is ever ready to espouse the cause of truth 
and to defend our Holy Mother Church. It has been asserted 
that in this lecture he claimed for the Catholic Church all 
the American writers of modern times. Dr. Lathrop claimed 
no writers for the Catholic Church that did not belong to her ; 
but he rightly insisted that some of the Catholic authors had 
special gifts in explaining controverted questions. Among these 
he mentioned Father Isaac T. Hecker and Orestes A. Brownson. 
What he did claim, however, and prove by copious quotations 
from American authors, was, that where those authors are stirred 
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by true religious feeling, and wherever that feeling is expressed 
in their works, the inspiration had come from Catholic sources 
—the writers had drunk deeply at the fountains of the true 
faith. The lecture must be heard to be appreciated; it covers 
the whole literary history of our country from the early colonial 
days. 

"The evening of this eventful day had been assigned to the 
Rev. Thomas McMillan for his lecture on ‘Our Obligations to 
Catholic Authors,’ and in addition to setting before us their 
claims upon our consideration and our loyalty as Catholics, he 
had urged many of them to be present and to read to us some 
selections from their writings. 

In reviewing the many good results of this first session of 
the Summer-School to Catholic workers all over the country, this 
beautiful tribute to the ‘ Light-bearers,’ as Father McMillan calls 
them, takes, perhaps, the first place of all. Much has been said 
and written about ‘that neglected body, the Catholic teachers’; 
but here is another body of workers that deserves much and 
receives but little from the Catholic public. ‘The teacher who 
has secured a position in a public or parochial school is at 
least sure of a salary, be it large or small. He has a chance to 
show his ability, to assert his own individuality, and to make a 
place for himself among the educators of his time. The Cath- 
olic writer, on the contrary, is sure of nothing. There is neither 
fame nor fortune in store for him. His work has only to be 
Catholic to render it ‘unavailable’ for secular journals, and the 
Catholic papers and magazines which are able and willing to 
pay for contributions are not numerous; consequently, there 
can be but one motive actuating the author who devotes time 
and talent to purely Catholic literature: viz., the desire to do 
one’s best work for God. 

Our Catholic authors have made many sacrifices for the 
cause of truth. They are not controlled by the desire for money, 
nor the ambition of gaining power by their literary gifts. By 
their devotion to the interests of the church they have been 
made to feel the burdens of the day, when they might have ob- 
tained more lucrative employment for their talents. As _ light- 
bearers in the world of thought they have had to contend with 
the defenders of bigotry and intolerance. 

The Catholic reading public has many obligations to fulfil 
towards our authors. Inasmuch as they belong to the household 
of the faith they have a claim on our attention which should be 
cheerfully recognized. They are the exponents of the highest 
culture of mind and heart. Consequently we should study their 
writings, and manifest our appreciation of their efforts. The 
Reading Circles can perform this duty on behalf of Catholic authors 
in a public manner by the diffusion of their works and by secur- 
ing for them suitable recognition in public libraries. Many of the 
choice specimens of Catholic literature have been published in 
mutilated editions for circulation among non-Catholics. The au- 
thors who have fought the good fight and gone to their reward can- 
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not protest against the vandalism of modern editors. The Cath- 
olic readers of the present day, however, can and ought to make 
a vigorous appeal for common honesty, and endeavor to supply 
the great works of our Catholic authors just as they were written. 

In order to establish a protectorate for Catholic literature, 
and to study ways and means of diffusing it throughout the 
United States, the Columbian Reading Union has been estab- 
lished under the management of the Paulist Fathers. It is in- 
tended to voice the convictions of the Catholic reading public, 
and to co-operate with those in charge of parochial and public 
libraries, and the managers of Reading Circles. In each locality 
the members of the Reading Circle can do valuable service as a 
standing committee to advance the interests of Catholic authors. 
By individual effort the same good work may be assisted. In 
various ways representative Catholics can render volunteer ser- 
vice for the diffusion of good literature. 

During the four hundred years from the landing of Colum- 
bus to the present time, a work of great magnitude for the tem- 
poral and spiritual welfare of this western continent has been ac- 
complished by Catholics. This epoch is to be regarded as the 
heroic age of American literature. The events which mark the 
development of the providential design in directing the nation- 
builders to establish a new home for Christian civilization fur- 
nish abundant material for the historian, the poet, and the novel- 
ist. It remains for the Catholics of America to reverently study 
the heroic lives of their ancestors, and preserve the golden words 
which they committed to writing. There is reason to hope that 
a new generation of writers will be generously encouraged to 
embellish with modern literary skill the chronicles of the valiant 
pioneers of the Catholic Church in the United States. 

It caused much regret among the students that such authors 
as Eliza Allen Starr, Maurice Francis Egan, Richard Malcolm 
Johnston, Margaret F. Sullivan, Mary Elizabeth Blake, Louise 
Imogen Guiney, Agnes Repplier, Charles Warren Stoddard, Molly 
Elliot Seawell, Marion J. Brunowe, Ellen H. Walworth, and others 
had been unable to accept the invitation extended by the general 
council of the Summer-School. In spite of these disappointments, 
however, the evening was most enjoyable. Brother Azarias, who 
needs no introduction to Catholic readers, was with us. He read 
from his “ Phases of Thought and Criticism” his personal ex- 
perience with Cardinal Newman, and the audience showed by 
their close attention and generous applause how much they en- 
joyed his reading. 

Miss Katherine E. Conway, of Boston, who had previously 
read that delightful paper on “The Literature of Moral Love- 
liness,” and who had many warm friends among the students of 
the Summer-School, favored us with two of her poems: “ Ire- 
land” and “ Possession.” 

The Rev. Dr. Conaty, of Worcester, who presided at this re- 
ception most informal, then called upon Dr. George Parsons 
Lathrop. He responded by reading “ Bride Brook,” from his 
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latest collection of poems, first relating the little incident of the 
poem, which had occurred not far from New London town. He 
read also one of his best-known poems, “ Kenan’s Charge.” 

Mrs. E. G. Martin was next introduced, and read a chapter 
from her story “John Van Alstyne’s Factory,” which attracted 
widespread notice when it appeared in THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 

We had also the pleasure of hearing from James Jeffrey 
Roche, the poet, whose “Life of John Boyle O'Reilly” has 
made his name a household word. At the earnest request of 
many friends he read some selections from that book, and his 
famous poem entitled “ The Fight of the Armstrong Privateer.” 

After this Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop read two poems. 
One “So it is True,” and the other “ Choice,” a very beautiful 
little poem written for the occasion. 

These readings, with the addition of some exquisite musical 
selections by Miss Angela Gallagher, completed the evening's 
entertainment. And our Red-Letter Day—did it begin this 
morning? Ah, no! it began more than two weeks ago in St. 
Mary’s Church at the High Mass, which was the real opening 
of the Summer-School. It began with the first words of the 
preacher, taken from the first chapter of the Book of Genesis : 
“In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth. And 
a great darkness was upon the face of the earth. And God 
said: Let there be light. And light was”—the “pure white 
light” of God’s truth. It was in the heart of the lecturer who 
taught us so simply yet so grandly the great moral science of 
life—the right and the wrong. It tipped the arrows of his earn- 
est thought, which carried conviction to the hearts and minds 
of his pupils. It flashed across the page of history, and showed 
us the grand old Catholic Church in the true position which is 
hers to-day, and which has been hers for eighteen centuries. It 
pierced the veil of the dim past, and we saw her as she always 
had been—the true friend of enlightenment and progress; the 
treasure-house of learning ; the guide and the comfort of erring, 
weary souls. It penetrated the inmost recesses of the earth, and 
drew for us the dividing line between scientific fact and mere 
speculation, and it discovered to our ken the connecting lines— 
the links that couple science and revealed religion. 

“And light was!” It poured forth its fulness upon us; it 
opened our eyes to its own splendor; it forged the chains of 
silk and gold that held us spell-bound through the long, heated 
term. when rustling elms and cooling breezes were wooing us to 
rest in shady grove or by the summer sea. 

And where did our Red-Letter Day end? At the Lyceum 
Theatre, when the president had made the last announcement, 
and when the chairman of the Board of Studies had laid before 
us the plan of work for the coming winter; when he paid his 
most eloquent and enthusiastic tribute to the projector of the 
Catholic Summer-School; and had said to all the students, Au 
revoir. 

* * * 
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It may be claimed that THE CATHOLIC WORLD has spent a 
large amount of money for over twenty-five years in paying for 
the productions of Catholic authors. According to the plans 
of Father Hecker when the magazine was started, this was to 
be a most important part of its work, to provide a medium for 
the development of native talent, to secure a fair hearing and 
fair compensation for Catholic writers. Among intelligent read- 
ers there is a laudable curiosity to know something of the per- 
sonal history of the men and women who write works conspicuous 
for literary merit. Such books are welcomed at the fireside as 
members of the family circle, and the names of their authors are 
held in affectionate remembrance. The treasures of the intel- 
lectual world are communicated to studious minds by reading 
chiefly. 

Pope Leo XIII. has shown during his pontificate his sympathy 
with workers in the world of thought. On the occasion of his 
golden jubilee he kindly accepted from the Catholics of Great 
Britain a collection of books published in England from 1837 
to 1887. In this collection four hundred and twelve authors 
were represented by over fourteen hundred volumes, including 
bound copies of the leading magazines. The money expended 
in this undertaking was generously subscribed by prominent 
Catholics of the clergy and laity. It was a most significant 
tribute of honor to the great minds that have produced the 
Catholic literature of the English language, and a fitting gift to 
the illustrious Pontiff who has achieved glorious victories for the 
church by the power of his pen. 
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\ E present this month an interesting series of articles upon 

the important issues of the day. Maurice Francis Egan 
has attained a first rank as a literary critic. His estimate of 
Tennyson’s poetical worth will be read with considerable interest 
by many who know Mr. Egan’s ability, and wish to know what 
he thinks of Tennyson’s place among the®masters of English 
poetry. 
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The Summer-School in the able paper by Father Sheedy, 
who has had considerable to do in outlining its policy, is shown to 
be not merely a gathering of inquiring students during the hot 
days of summer listening to lectures on some desultory topics, 
but a far-reaching and maturely considered plan of educational 
work with university aspirations. Apropos of the future of the 
Summer-School, we have seen a letter from Mr. Melvil Dewey, 
the Secretary of the Board of Regents of the University of 
New York, extending extraordinary inducements to the promo- 
ters of the school to locate within the borders of the Empire 
State. If a home is selected in New York State, says Mr. 
Dewey, the school can be incorporated under the laws of the 
State into the University. It will be exempted from taxation 
as an educational institute. It will be endowed with powers to 
grant degrees. It can have also the use of the University li- 
braries and scientific apparatus. 

These inducements are so generous as to incline- us to believe 
in the advisability of locating, if not in a permanent place, at least 
within the borders of New York State. There are many reasons 
why it would be better to go to different places, but if the 
school must have a local habitation in order to participate in 
these proferred educational favors, we think that it would be 
more advantageous to forego the benefits arising from going 
from place to place in order to secure these much more mate- 
rial benefits by locating in New York State. 
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It may not be considered invidious if we call particular atten- 
tion to the able and masterly review of Dr. Romanes’ exposition 
VOL, LVI.—20 
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of the Darwinian theory by Father Searle, of the Catholic Univer- 

sity. He takes the advanced scientific ground that evolution in 

the organic world is, practically speaking, as much taken for 

granted by scientific workers in the departments which it con- 

cerns as the Newtonian doctrine of gravitation is by astrono- 

mers. He says, “ Nearly as much may be said of Darwinism.” 
—— . 

We have been pleased with the many warm words of encour- 
agement we have received from different quarters at the efforts 
we have made to improve the appearance of our magazine. We 
have long felt that sooner or later we must introduce the fea- 
ture of illustrations, and we have begun in a modest way, and 
we hope, with the approbation of our many patrons, to go on 
month by month until we make THE CATHOLIC WORLD first- 
class in its illustrations as it has always been in its articles. 

Father Walworth in his installment of Bishop Wadhams’ life 
gives the story of his episcopal life in Ogdensburg. Rev. 
Joseph O’Connor makes some very practical suggestions relative 
to the training of the young clergy for the pulpit. General 
Scammon tells us how Maine became annexed to the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts through a queer political technicality. 
Father O'Gorman in his graphic style relates the machinations of 
Cauchon, the Bishop of Beauvais, who, through the instigations 
of the English and the University of Paris, planned and carried 
into execution the burning at the stake of the Martyr of Rouen. 
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Our next number will be the Christmas number, and we 
shall endeavor to make it particularly attractive, not only through 
a goodly number of interesting articles and Christmas stories, 
but we are able to promise some very fine illustrations. Chris- 
tian Reid will take us in her‘ Land of the Sun” into the ancient 
country of the Aztecs, and will describe, with many beautiful 
illustrations, the famous old town of Zacatécas. This old Mexi- 
can civilization is interesting because it is unique, and though 
Mexicans are our neighbors, yet so different are their characteris- 
tics that it would almost appear as if an ocean should roll be- 
tween them and us. 
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The appearance of a new Catholic paper in Philadelphia 
is announced, to be called The Catholic Times. Its editorial 
columns will be conducted by Father Lambert, of Scottsville, 
N. Y., assisted by a corps of able newspaper men. It promises 
us each week cable news from London, Dublin, Paris, Berlin, 
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and Rome. It will adhere to the policy of giving the news of 
importance from the old tvorld as well as being a current record 
of events in our own country. We wish it every success. 
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We are pleased to make note of in, and publish from these 
pages to our many readers the submission to the true faith of 
Mr. W. H. Thorne, the editor and owner of The Globe, a quar- 
terly review of literature and religion, published in Philadelphia. 

He seems to be somewhat of a Brownson in his way, having 
initiated and built up through his own strong, vigorous pen a 
quarterly magazine that has a large circulation. The announce- 
ment of his conversion in the October number is couched in 
such terms as to convince one of his thorough sincerity and deep 
earnestness. We gladly welcome such a staunch defender of the 
truth on our side of the line, and we hope that a pen that has 
been so busy in the past will find a new energy imparted to it 
when it is wielded in defence of the true faith. 
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